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In the Wake of the Storm 


A One-Reel Feature 
INTERESTING, ENTERTAINING and EDUCATIONAL 


N THE WAKE OF THE STORM 
tells a plain story of how the Indiana 
Farm Bureau, Red Cross, radio, air- 

plane, railroads, motor trucks and tractors 
assisted in bringing relief to those in the 
storm-swept area of southern Indiana 
March 18th, 1925, will long be remem 
bered by those who witnessed this heart- 
rending disaster that took a toll of go6 
lives, and in its wake left thousands 
homeless — without food or clothing. 








In this film is shown acres upon acres of wind 


first stages of tillage covercd 


swept land in thi 

with what remains of farm homes, barns, et« 
There are scenes of town buildings crushed lil 
eggshells in the palm of a hand. Where onc 





were peaceful, prosperous villages there is only 
mass of ruins, smoldering embers of a fateful d 
never to be forgotten 

Within a few minutes after the storm, the new 
Vas being bre dca ed by I idi and appeals lor 
doctors, nurses, money, and supplies of all kind 
were being mad [he organized forces of thi 
Red Cross and the Indiana Farm Bureau wet 
soon on the scene aiding thousands who needed 
immediate reliet \ special call was made for 








tractors to help the farmer whose horses wer 
killed, buildings blown away, farm implement 
twisted and tangled beyond repair This cal 
was immediately answered by a shipment 

thirty-two tractors with plow ill loaned to thi 


Indiana Farm Bureau Reliet 


All of the 


activiti ure. ~pictured in thi 
interesting and educational motion picture. Y 


cant go wrong by adding this film to your 
picture program—it is a film worth anyone s time 
to see, We make no charge ntal 





transportation both » 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER CO. 


OF AMERICA 
605 So. Mich. Ave Incorporated Chicago, |!!! 


> 
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They Learn Easter 








LhenY ouT cach | 
vith Pictures 


(Model N) 


Especially adapted for opaque projection 


— 


It is no longer necessary to sell the idea of 
visual education. It double tracks the right 
of way to the mind - and you’ll always get | 
there faster on a double tracked road. 


Schools and Colleges everywhere are using 
Spencer Delineascopes as standard class room 
equipment. There’s a size and type for every 
conceivable use—glass slides, film slides, opaque 
and microscopic projection. 


The coupon will bring you the Spencer book- 
let of projection equipment, for classroom and 
laboratory use. Send for it right now. 


SPENCER LENS COMPANY 
19 Doat Street Buffalo, N. Y. 

() Please send me your booklet on Spencer Projection equipment. Q 
i MER 2 © ar re iia ad Ore ack eee Wiehe Ss 
ET aire hile a aoe Barc Retsle ke % a0 

ML a a Sls & fad bok oS Wie 
i eae ns ¥ Di eat oa dea 6 abdicate ada 
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ta The extraordinary success of these fifteen 
amestown ‘ ‘ 4 , 
The Pilgrims historical films is due to the fact that they are 
The Puritans made by specialists, definitely and distinctly for | 
; ; 
ate . class room and auditorium use. They represent } 
e Gateway to the West Peel ‘ s : ‘ ; ; 
Wolfe and Montcalm years of serious preparation to accomplish this 
The Eve of the Revolution specific purpose. Consequently, in subject 
The Declaration of matter and production technique they reveal an | 
Independence ‘i : 
Daniel Boone inherent qua'tity not heretofore attained. They ' 
pe * . - z 
Vincennes fulfill a particular demand, long aroused but | 
The Frontier W oman 7 ra ; 
Yorktown seldom satisfied. They are precisely the kind 
Alexander Hamilton of films for which you have been hoping. 
Dixie 











The CHRONICLES of AMERICA 
PHOTOPLAYS 


“It remains for everyone 


In justice to the importance of your coming 
to support this constructive 


film programs, you should not ae 2S oa 
sider The Chronic les of America P hotoplays. 1} may be evolved for the use of 
Write at once for detailed information. The || “¢ Alms in a given commun. 


ity. Appealing alike to chil- 
dren and their parents, to 
men and women in every 


walk of life, the Chronicles 


schedule of subjects and dates can be arranged 
by you, as best suits your plans. Thereafter 





the prints will be shipped to you from the i . al teenies Piaeabove sen 
nearest of 34 distribution centres throughout ||) vide an opportunity for ae- 
the United States. No delays. No makeshift [| (%@ a”@ definite service. 
arrangements. But now is the time to act — _ | From the official publica 
4 tion of the Chamber of Com- 
today. merce. Cincinnati Ohio 


YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS FILM SERVICE 


YALE UNIVERSITY, NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 522 FIFTH AVENUE 


(Physical Distributor, Pathe Exchange, Inc.) 


Please Say You Saw the Advertisement in Tue Epucationat Screen 
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Optics of the Projector 
E. R. ENtow 


Director of Visual Instruction, Atlanta Public Schools 


HE principal optical parts of a project- 
or of any type—stereopticon, film-slide, 
or motion picture—are shown in the di- 


In the figure, M is a concave 


o 


agram, Figure 1. 


= 


Figure | 


(spheroidal) mirror used as a reflector; F 
is a source of light, usually an electric light 
filament or arc; C represents the condensing 


lenses or condensers, used to concentrate 
(condense) the light upon the slide or film, 
S: L is the objective lens system, or simply 
the lens, which focuses the light rays from 
S to form the screen picture or image. 
Figures A, B, and C, show by a combination 
of photography and drawing how these parts 


Ficure A 


shows a glass-slide stereopticon; Figure B. 


are situated in actual projectors. 


a film-slide stereopticon; Figure C, a portable 
motion picture projector. Note the three-lens 


condenser system in B and the single-lens 





Figure A 


condenser. with concentric marginal corru- 
Observe, also, the 
greater distance from the condensers to the 
film gates in the two film projectors, B and C, 


as contrasted with the short distance from the 


condensers to the slide carrier in projector 
\. Figures A, B, and C, will be better under- 
stood after the rest of this article has been 
read. 

Referring again to Figure 1, each of these 
omponent parts is definitely positioned with 
reference to the others for optimum projec- 
lion at a given distance from the screen. F 














Figure B 
s situated at the center of curvature of M, 
so that all rays from F which impinge upon 
\l are 


directly back upon themselves. 


radial to it and therefore are reflected 
This is illus- 
trated in Figure 2, where the paths of three 
of the from F to M are shown. Of 


reflected rays do not 


rays 


course these stop at 
the filament (or arc) upon their return from 
M. but 


ravs from F to the condensers, C, 


the surface of unite with the direct 
as depicted 
in Figure 3. J.ight rays radiate in every 
direction from the source ef illumination, but 
only those which are shown in full lines in 


Figure 4 are of any use in projecting a 
picture upon the screen. 

Since all light is wasted except the double 
cone of rays mentioned above, lamp makers 
design filaments so that they radiate more 
toward the re- 


This is ac- 


toward the condensers and 


flector than in other directions. 
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complished by making a plane filament of 
considerable area, such as is shown in Figure 


5. The largest part of the radiation comes 











Figure C 


from the two flat surfaces because of their 
greater area. Therefore a lamp should be 
set in its socket so that the plane of the 
filament is at right angles to the line of pro- 
jection; that is, so that one of the filament’s 


plane surfaces faces the condensers and _ the 


other faces the reflec- 


tor. The lamp and 
reflector are usually 
placed in a ventilated 
metal box known as 


the lamp house. One 


M ‘ F end of the lamp 
Figure 2 : ‘ 
house is open, which 
\ 





’ | 
\ /| 
| 

| 








Figure 3 


permits the light to pass out through the con- 
densers, contiguously located. The distance 


from the filament to the condensers should be 
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variable for different throws, as .will be ex- 
plained later, but must at least exceed the 
focal length (equivalent) of the condenser 
system. 

The condenser system (condensers) usual. 
ly consists of two plano-convex lenses (C in 
Figure 6), situated with their convex faces 
This 


partly corrects certain light aberrations and 


adjacent to each other. arrangement 


gives better heat insulation for the slide, 
which is usually placed close to the condensers 
in order to receive maximum illumination, 
\ film projector (film-slide or motion pice- 
ture), however, must have greater separation 


film 


the smaller size of 


of condensers and because of the in- 


tense heat and the film 





7 / 
4 /| 
4 
4 
{ 
2° 
eel 
} 
a 
| 
| 
1 | 
| | 
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Figure 4 


picture. The condensers are usually consider. 
ably larger in diameter than the diagonal 
of the film picture, and hence the greater 
separation is needed to reduce the beam of 
light so that it just covers the film. 

The divergent cone of rays from the fila- 
ment is reconverged by the action of the con- 
that, 


spread, the rays are focused, forming another 


densers so instead of continuing to 
cone of light rays but of greater altitude than 
that 


filament. 


which enters the condensers from the 


This reconvergence (condensing) 
of the rays is shown in Figure 6. 
gent cone of rays, DC, is refracted into the 


convergent cone, CC, by the condensers, C. 


Strictly speaking, DC is not a cone of rays, 


The diver. 


RR RING Fe BR rm 


rose 
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because the source of light, F, is not a point 
(apex) but a surface of considerable area; 
likewise CC is not a true cone. nor is the 
focus, f. of these convergent ravs a point but 
an enlarged image 
of the 


rather 


filament, or 
two images, 
one produced by the 
direct the 
other by the reflected 
If the 


lamp and the reflector are properly adjusted, 


rays and 





Figure 5 


rays from M. 


these two images will almost coincide. 

The converging of the rays emerging from 
the condenser system should be just enough 
so that they will completely fill the objective 
lens aperture, as indicated in Figures 7 and 
8. Figure 7 represents the relative position 
of filament, condensers and ( objective ) lens 
for a_ short 


for a long throw; Figure 8, 


throw. For a long throw the distance, d,, 
between the slide and the lens, is only slightly 


larger than the (equivalent) focal length of 


the lens. Gnly a given amount of refraction 
A f- 
ZA’ (-—— -_ 
ne wWV\ f 
af 


Figure 6 


(bending) of the rays is possible in the con- 
denser system. Hence, in order to produce 
a frustum of rays, whose smaller base is the 
lens aperture, in the short distance, d,, it is 
necessary that the distance, d3,* be great 
enough so that the rays entering the con- 
densers will not be too divergent. For a short 


throw the lens must be moved to a greater 


the 


shorter the throw, the greater the distance 


distance from the condensers and slide 


—so that the rays emergent from the condens- 
ers are more nearly parallel and may there- 
fore be more divergent when they enter the 
condensers. Hence d,* is than ds, al- 


less 


*The distances, ds and ds, should have been represented 
the diagrams from filament to condensers However, the dif 
ference, ds—ds, would th case for 
given projector. 
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though d, is greater than d;. For any throw 


the angle,@ , should remain approximately 
constant. 
slide 


frequently 


Sometimes the space between the 
the left 


( losed in 


and lens is open, but more 


it is with bellows or 


metal. 


The lens is usually a compound lens sys- 





tem of the “doublet” type, with the various 
le ds ve dq, a 
t i ‘ 
f * } A 
Frm iG 
: Xs ce 


Figure 7 


elements so interrelated as to give suitable 
correction for the five spherical* and two 


chromatic’ aberrations. 


igure 9 represents an axial cross-section 
of a typical lens. Each component of the 
compound system consists of two elements: 
a positive (converging) lens, a, of one kind 
of glass; and a negative (diverging) lens, b, 


kind. 


and coefficients of dispersion are different for 


of another The indices of refraction 
these two kinds of glass, so that the negative 
lens neutralizes the dispersion of the positive 
lens (for any two of the primary colors) 
without increasing its focal length to infinity, 
its refractive as it 


i. e., nullifying 





power 
would do if both positive and negative lenses 
were of the same kind of glass. One (or both) 
of the component lenses, I and II, may have 
its elements cemented together to eliminate 


internal reflecting surfaces; though frequent- 


Figure 8 


‘igure 9, the curvatures of the ad- 


jacent faces of the two elements are purposely 
made different to help correct spherical ab- 


ical} aberration; coma; astig 


distortion. 


and achromatism of mag 
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errations,” and they cannot therefore be 
cemented. 

Most glass-slide stereopticons are made with 
a three-element lens, similar to that shown in 
Figure 10. If the double-concave lens in the 
center were divided into two plano-concave 
lenses, as indicated by the dotted line, and 
if each of these halves were moved near one of 
the plano-convex lenses, the two end compo- 
nents would be roughly equivalent to those of 
Figure 9. Apparently this type is not so 
suitable for magnifying the smaller pictures 
on film, since it is seldom used for that 
purpose. 

For every distance from the projector to 
the screen (throw) there is a corresponding 
position of the lens which will give a well- 


defined image on the screen. This is expressed 


Figure 9 Figure 10 


in the mathematical formula: 1 .O0+1/I-1F, 
where O stands for object distance, i.e., the 
distance from the object (illuminated slide) 
to the lens (approximate center of lens sys- 
tem); I represents the image distance, i.e., 
from the lens to the screen; F is the focal 
length** (equivalent) of the lens. Expressed 
in terms of O, the above formula 


O=IF/(1-F). When [=O=2F, 


the screen is the same size as the illuminated 


reads: 
the image on 
area of the slide. In general the ratio I/O 
represents the magnification of the image, 
and the farther the projector is from the 
screen the larger the picture. 


*In general, the number of lens faces must increase as 


the number of optical corrections increases 


** The focal length of a system of lenses is taken to be 
the focal length of a simple lens to which the given combina 
tion of lenses is ‘‘equivalent.”’ 
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At a given distance from the screen, lenses 
of different focal lengths give different-sized 
images, and the shorter the focal length the 
larger the image on the screen. Hence lenses 


of short focal length are used to give a 
moderately large picture at close range, while 


lenses of long focal length are used for long 


oy) Me | 


Figure 1] 


throws, so that the image will not be too ex. 
tremely large for good illumination. 

The larger the area over which a picture is 
spread, the less the intensity of illumination 
(the dimmer the picture). Any linear dimen- 
sion of the projected picture is directly pro- 
portional to the distance from the projector 
to the screen (I); the area of the projected 
picture is proportional to the square of the 
distance from the projector to the screen 
{ [-) - 


inversely proportional to the square of the 


while the intensity of illumination is 
distance from the projector to the screen 


projection may be had by moving the pro- 


In a slightly darkened room good 


jector close to the screen, though this makes 
the projected picture small. 

Figure 11 summarizes this article by trae- 
ing the light through the projector toward 
fronts instead of 


the screeen, using wave 


the hypothetical rays to indicate the path of 





Figure 12 


the light; while Figure 12 adds a postscript 
in showing how the rays divergent from a 
point on the illuminated slide are brought 
together again by the action of the lens to 
form a corresponding point (conjugate focus) 


on the screen picture. 
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Making the Neighborhood Motion Picture 
Theater a Community Institution (V) 


HARRIET HAWLEY 


LOCHER 


Director. Public Service and Educational Department, 


Crandall Theaters. 


HEN the educators began to recog- 
nize and acclaim the great potential- 
ity of the screen a new era opened 
for the motion picture. Producers were not 
slow to respond. Probably the most coura 
geous to enter the new field were the makers 


of the Yale Photo- 


plays. They who were responsible for this 


Chronicles of America 
outstanding and timely gift to the screen are 
as much entitled to be termed “pioneers” as 
were the men and women whom they so 
authentically portrayed. 

This series of pictures has blazed a trail 
that is destined in time to be widely traveled: 
but like the pioneers of our land, the makers 
of this trail have traveled a road beset with 
many obstacles. Unfortunately in the en- 
thusiasm of production some of the important 
details governing exhibition were overlooked. 
The three and four reel episodes were found 
to be too long for the average theater pro- 
gram. The length of the feature picture and 
the public’s demand for comedy and the news 
reel on every balanced program were found 
Then too, while 
thrills, 
tragedy and all the ingredients that go into 


the making of fiction for the screen, the fact 


to be a serious handicap. 


the Chronicles embodied romance. 


that they also carried lessons in the history 
of the building of our country, caused many 
exhibitors to hesitate to book them owing to 
the public's proverbial lack of support of edu- 
cational pictures. 

Some who did show them, cut them to fit 
their Those 


Chronicles of America Photoplays, will real- 


program. who have seen the 


ize that such a half-hearted effort was worse 
than none at all. 


Washington, D. C. 


The elimination of any part of these pic- 
tures is unpardonable. It is like tearing leaves 
out of a book. The continuity is destroyed. 
This is a fair example of what indiscriminate 
cutting means to an artistic dramatic produc- 
tion made for the sole purpose of entertain- 
ing an intelligent and cultured adult audience. 

For the reasons given, the Crandall Theaters 
of Washington did not book these pictures in 
their first-run houses. It was to meet such 
exigencies that our Public Service and Educa- 
tional Department was established. Realizing 
the worth of these pictures and that they 
should reach the public; and that in order to 
give them a proper showing a new way must 
be devised, Mr. Crandall gave his hearty en- 
dorsement to the undertaking. An intensive 
campaign was organized, sponsored by the 
Yale Club of Washington and the Daughters 
of the American Revolution of the District of 
Columbia. A series of eight consecutive Tues- 
day afternoons at four o’clock was arranged 
at our Ambassador Theatre. Two subjects 
were shown on each program, with nothing 
else to detract from the interest. In this way 
we were able to present the fifteen pictures. 


Yale 


We found them in all walks of life, particu- 


men are loyal to their alma mater. 


larly among the professions, so that our audi- 
ence was representative of the professional, 
Student 
tickets for the series were sold for two dollars. 


Single 


military and official life of the city. 


admissions on the day of opening, 
twenty-five, and fifty cents. Twelve hundred 
dollars were taken in before the opening. 
Many of the private schools came in large 
groups. Children from the public schools of 


the neighborhood attended. The eagerness 
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and enthusiasm of the entire audience was 
most gratifying. Our only regret was that no 
Since that 


showing a complete set of these pictures has 


more of the series were available. 


been purchased and presented by Miss Isobel 
H. Lenman, to the Public Schools of. Wash- 
ington, and are now used for the visual in- 
struction classes in our neighborhood theaters. 
In addition to this munificent gift, eight sets 
of fifty volumes each of the “Chronicles of 
America” were purchased by Mrs. Harry Lee 
Rust and presented to the Junior High Schools 
for their libraries. 


These pictures chronologically shown, offer 
a splendid opportunity for arousing com- 


munity interest in the study of American 
history. Our experience demonstrated that 
there is not a dull moment in their running; 
and with the assistance of the local press, the 
possibilities are unlimited. They will never 
outlive their usefulness, and if Mr. Hays suc- 
ceeds in his recent proposition, to establish a 
film library in the archives of our Govern- 
ment, for the purpose of perpetuating visual- 
ized American history for future generations, 
there could be no better nucleus than the Yale 
Chronicles of America Photoplays. 

In demonstrating the value of the neighbor- 
hood motion picture theater as a community 
institution, emphasis has been placed upon its 
usefulness in supplementing the activities of 
the four other public agencies through which 
The fore- 


going articles have told of the success of our 


flow the life of the community. 


experiments with the churches, public schools 
and playgrounds. The Public Library is 
more closely affiliated with the motion picture 
Both are a 


and 


theater than any of the others. 


medium for information, instruction 
entertainment, hence they have much in com- 
mon. The time will come when this relation- 
ship will be more closely drawn. The general 
establishment of Public Film Libraries, where 
civic, health, industrial and many other edu- 


cational subjects are available for the free use 
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of the community, is only a matter of time. 


This movement is already started in several 


State and University Film Libraries. 





During the season of our selected programs | 


for children, through the kindly interest of | 


Dr. G. F. Bowerman, Librarian, the privilege | 


was granted us to install a 30” x 40” bulletin 
board in the children’s reading rooms of the 
On 


this bulletin board is announced the weekly 


Public Library and its three branches. 


program, calling the children’s attention to | 


the picturization of their favorite stories. In 
return, slides are run in connection with our 
program announcing that the story of the pic- 
ture can be found on the shelves of the Public 
Library. On these dates the library makes a 
special display of the books. 

Announcements of worth-while pictures 
shown in our first run houses are sent out to 
a special mailing list of about 1200 of our 
adult 


patrons. This is not an advertising 


feature. It is an effort to call to the attention 
of a discriminating public, the pictures of 
particular interest and the high-lights in their 
production. We select the exceptional, those 
especially adapted for family groups, and the 
epic pictures with historical background. The 
latter have far more educative value than they 
are credited with. In proof of this statement, 
I submit a copy of a memorandum that came 
in response to my inquiry from Miss Finney, 
Chief of the Circulation Department of the 
Public Library of Washington. 
“Announcement of a 


coming historical 


novel dramatization brings numerous _bor- 


rowers to the library to read the book before 
Of 


possible to meet the demand. 


im- 
The fact that 


many pictures make a definite impression is 


they see the picture. course it is 


shown by the steady circulation of dramatized 
novels even after the pictures have been re- 
Many who have seen the pictures 
Not 
only the young are reached but older persons 


their 


placed. 
recommend the books to their friends. 
refresh memories and a 


who wish to 


general revival results. 
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“Comparatively few of the movie fre- 
quenters are familiar with the history of the 
French revolution. Scaramouche created a de- 
mand not only for the history, but for bio- 
graphies of the characters—Danton, Mirabeau. 
Murat, Charlotte Corday, Antoinette and Louis 
XVI (in whom one borrower became so inter- 


all the 


One such picture makes a stepping 


ested that she read all the lives of 
Louis). 
stone from fiction to history and biography. 
After Madame Sans Gene and Dorothy Vernon 
were shown we had borrowers who wanted to 
know if they were real characters and if they 
could get something to read about them. The 
same was true of Dumas’ Hunchback and other 
The 


created a demand for all books ever written 


Dumas characters. Covered Wagon 


by Hough. Abraham Lincoln was read by 


ordinarily would have 


The 


brought to the attention of the public our 


persons who never 


read a drama. picture of America 


Chronicles of America series for which there 
was a demand. 

“The picture that gives something to learn 
more about, is unquestionably the most popu- 
best and most 


lar and the actors in it the 


popular with the public. As the above ex- 
amples show, the moving pictures reach people 
of little education and arouse and stimulate 
in them a desire for books as nothing else 
probably could. 

“I do believe that such co-operation is an 
which the 


If the libraries 


educational feature theaters and 
the libraries could develop. 
had sufficient advance notice of the time an 
historical picture would be shown, attractive 
books could be collec ted. pie tures displayed 
with the books. and the announcement of the 
date the 


posted. 


movie would be civen could be 
The co-operation on the part of the 
theaters would be to screen some notice call- 
ing attention to this display. 

“It would be a piece of work that would 
require thought and discrimination in the 
selection of the books, for it would soon be 


a dead issue unless bright and attractive books 
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were displayed and not the textbook histories.” 

The Public Library is a reliable factor in 
determining the public’s reaction to motion 
pictures, and offers a fine opportunity for 
community development. The criticism that 
film versions of books rarely follow the text, 
loses force when one realizes the real value 
lies in their stimulation of interest for further 
information. 

Especially is this true of the epic pictures, 
The Iron Horse, building of the first trans- 
continental railroad; North of 36, getting the 
first cattle out of Texas; Sundown, the last of 
free grazing in America; The Covered Wagon, 
The Oregon Trail 


study of local pioneer history, as well as vis- 


all are a stimulation to the 


ualizing for the children of this generation, the 
hardships and thrilling adventures through 
which the early settlers lived to make America 
what it is today. 

Perhaps the library will help solve the 
problem of what the public really wants in 
motion pictures; but the only thing that can 
expedite and put on a firm basis the usefulness 
of the motion picture, is the development of 
the community spirit of public relations. 

That the Crandall neighborhood theaters 
have become community institutions in the 
life of Washington, is proven by the frequent 
requests that come from all parts of the city 
and even from nearby towns for Mr. Crandall 
to build a theater in some particular neigh- 
borhood. 

[ cannot close this series of articles with- 
out paying tribute to the man who has made 


Mr. Crandall has built 


than he knows. 


this work possible. 


better In his effort to give 
something of value to the children of Wash- 
ington, there has never been a question of 


labor. The 


has constantly been infringed upon; but the 


cost o1 routine of the theaters 


spirit of the man behind the enterprise has 
permeated the entire organization. Executives, 
managers, operators, organists, every em- 
ployee of the theater has contributed his or 


her share toward success. 
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Mine has been the joy of developing, of 
laying the foundation stone for future growth. 
The usefulness of the screen in the daily 
affairs of mankind is only beginning; its de- 
velopment in local communities is-the kinder- 
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garten stage through which it is passing on 
its way to its highest mission—the medium 
for understanding between the nations of the 


world. 


Putting the ‘‘Movie’’ to Work 


James N. EMERY 
Supervising Principal, Potter District, Pawtucket, Rhode Island 


OR a number of years the James C. 
Potter School in Pawtucket, R. I., has 
been a stronghold of visual education. 

The writer has always believed that history 
and geography are two of the most important 
subjects in the school course, and that no sub- 
jects have ever suffered more in the teaching 
than they have. 

History is something more than the mem- 
orizing of a series of dates and names; geog- 
raphy more than the learning of an arbitrary 
list of place-names and the principal articles 
of manufacture, import or export, or the lo- 
cation of river, cape, and bay. To get an 
understanding of the trials and difficulties of 
the great men of history and of how they 
solved their problems, to learn how the people 
of other lands live and work—is this not more 
important than to be able to find Mt. Popo- 
catapetl or the precise date when the battle 
of Lundy’s Lane was fought? In obtaining 
this sympathetic understanding, and arousing 
an enthusiasm for further voluntary research 
on the part of the pupils, nothing more suc- 
cessful has been devised so far than the mov- 
ing picture and in lesser degree the lantern 
slide. 

The writer has been fortunate not only in 
obtaining permission to put his ideas into 
effect, but also in securing an adequate equip- 
ment with which to work. This equipment 
represents an outlay of several thousand dol- 
lars, all paid. Money raised by the pupils, 
the co-operation of the school committee, and 
the generous gift of James C. Potter (a wealthy 


Editor’s Note—Reprinted from “Normal Instructor and Primary Plans,” 


lishing Company. 


the school 


named) have provided the Potter School with 


manufacturer for whom 
a motion picture outfit of the highest profes- 
sional type which would do credit to a first- 
class theater. In addition, the school owns one 
of the largest and finest stereopticon lanterns 


made and its own collection of more than 


1,600 lantern slides, which illustrate prac- 
tically all the countries of the world and a 
variety of historical subjects. Our school 


also has nearly 1,100 stereoscopic views (in 
such views objects appear in all three di- 
mensions). We also make use of the unadver- 
tised but none the less valuable pictures cut 
from magazines like The National Geographic 
Vagazine, Saturday Evening Post, and Asia, 
or from the rotogravure section of Sunday 


All 


or less degree in the Potter School. 


newspapers. these are used in greater 

They 
have been carefully cross-indexed for various 
purposes. 

Lantern slides are used several times a 
week before small groups, to illustrate geog- 
raphy or history lessons. The school’s pro- 
jection lantern is also adapted to the show- 
ing of opaque pictures, and these are thrown 
on the screen and discussed to illustrate the 
New England States, the Yellowstone, China, 
India, Belgium, or whatever country is being 
studied. Stereoscopic views are studied in 
the individual classrooms, and frequent tests 
and written work ascertain whether the pupil 
is actually getting a real understanding of 
what he is studying. 


Like football in 


by permission F. A. 


the college activities, the 


Owen Pub- 


‘Sot 


was | 


vor ER 
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motion picture projector is more than self- 
sustaining; indeed, it pays for the other forms 
of visual instruction. The rental of films is 
financed by occasional evening community 
entertainments. Since the school lies in the 
outskirts of the city, the people of the neigh 
borhood welcome an opportunity to see a 
good motion picture show without going down 
town. When more slides are wanted, or more 
films are to be rented, an evening show or two 
provide the necessary funds with the minimum 
of labor. 

Geography is no longer a wearisome study 
and one to be dreaded by the pupils. They 
look forward eagerly to the geography hour 
in all grades. An hour’s program of three or 
four reels on at least one afternoon and gen 
erally two afternoons a week, is provided fo 
the older classes, the subjects, as far as pos 
sible, being selected from what the pupils have 
been studying in geography, history, or lite: 
ature. Two or three days in advance, bulle 
tins are sent to individual rooms, outlining 
what is to be shown, and suggesting suitable 
hooks and chapters for preparatory reading. 

No mistake is greater than to suppose that 
the programs are put on merely for an hour’s 
entertainment, with instruction incidental. Pu 
pils in their classes the next day are required 
to tell the main points of the film, or to de 
scribe the climate and surface of the country, 
the dress, appearance, ‘and occupations of 
the people, or very frequently to write a 
brief story of what they have seen. The films 
and slides give a wealth of material for the 
one-time nightmare of the teacher, written 
language work. 

The films take the pupils far afield. They 
have seen how sugar cane is cut in the fields, 
hauled to the mills, the juice crushed, refined 
and shipped to the distributor. 


seen the negroes picking cotton in the hot 


fields of Dixie, viewed it shipped north to the 
creat factories, and followed it through the 
various stages of manufacture until it became 


a bolt of cloth on the counter. They have 


They have 


seen the interior of a steel mill, of a copper 
They have seen the 
natural beauties of the Andes and the Yel- 
lowstone and the great plains of the West. 


mine, of a vast factory. 


They have seen bare-handed fights with alli- 
gators in the swamps of Florida, turtle-catch- 
ing off the Bahamas, and the queer folks of 
odd corners of the world. 

The screen may show the story of a loaf 
of bread, from the wheat fields to the baker’s 
wagon; the almond-eyed, barefooted Japanese 
farmers in their broad-brimmed hats, as they 
stand ankle-deep in the soft muck and set 
out rice plants; scenic views among the gla- 
ciers of Switzerland; or a travelogue on India, 
Korea, or Siam. 


talk over eagerly among themselves the odd 


The pupils as they go out 


customs of the people they have seen. 

“I have never had such good composition 
work in my life as I have had this year,” 
declared an eighth-grade teacher. “My pu- 
They 


seem to have something definite about which 


pils do not object to writing now. 
to write. The boys that you would ordinarily 
class as dull have sometimes surprised me 
by handing in very good papers.” 

So thoroughly is the value of visual edu- 
cation appret iated by the city school depart- 
ment that in the 16-room addition to the Potter 
School an assembly hall has been built with 
a view to daylight showing of films and 
slides. The hall, with a capacity of nearly 
1,000 has a sloping floor, stage, screen and 
built-in projection room. 

Much more detail is possible in the visual 
study of a subject than is given in the com- 
pact text of most geographies generally pre- 
senting a bare summary of facts which, be- 
cause of their very generality, are difficult 
to remember. The paragraphs which follow 
comprise the entire treatment of Ceylon in 
six of the most modern and widely used 
texts: 

(1) “Ceylon and the Straits Settle- 
ments as well as India, are British pos- 
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(2) “Ceylon is a separate British col- 
ony. The chief products of the island 
are tea and coconuts. Colombo is the 
chief city.” 

(3) (in fine type) “Ceylon, with its 
fertile soil, abundant rainfall and high 
though equable temperature, is a beauti- 
ful tropical garden. It was considered 
by the Arabs to be the Garden of Eden. 
Among the products are coconuts, rice, 
fruit, coffee, and tea. The island is the 
third most important tea-producing sec- 
tion in the world. Other products are 
sapphires and rubies from the stream 
gravels, and beautiful pearls and mother- 
of-pearl from shellfish that live among 
the coral reefs.” 

(4) “The island of Ceylon has been 
for a hundred years under British rule. 


It is a colony by itself, not part of 


British India. The area and population 
are nearly as great as those of Ireland. 
It is one of the three largest tea-raising 
regions in the world, and raises many 
other tropical products. Sapphires and 
other gems are found, and there are pear! 
fisheries. Much graphite or plumbago 
is mined and exported. The main port, 
Colombo, is one of the great coaling 
places for ships engaged in Asiatic trade.” 

(5) “The island of Ceylon has a small 
lowland in the north where the climate 
is tropical, and rice, rubber, cacao and 
coconut palms are raised. The central 
and southern parts of the island are oc- 
cupied by a mountainous plateau. On 
the southwestern slopes of the plateau 
are great tea plantations. The abundant 
rainfall of these slopes is so favorable 
to the growth of the tea that the leaves 
can be gathered every two weeks. The 
plateau is also rich in minerals and 
precious stones. The chief mineral is 
graphite, and Ceylon is the leading 
graphite-producing country in the world. 


Colombo is the principal city of Ceylon.” 
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(6) “Ceylon is a fertile and populous 
island, famous for its tea, its coffee, its 
pearl fisheries, its cinnamon groves and 
plumbago. Tea is the most important 
production and is of the finest quality. 
Pearls are found inside the shell of the 
pearl-oyster. Cinnamon is the bark of 
a kind of laurel. The cinnamon and 
coffee tree grow wild upon the island. 

Cinchona, cacao and coconuts are also ex- 

ported. Colombo is the capital and chief 

port of foreign trade.” 

In studying about Ceylon in the Potter 
School, the school’s collection of slides on 
this country, 32 in number, are requisitioned. 
From the harbor of Colombo, with its great 
steamships and queer native craft, the pu- 
pils are taken through the buildings and 
Buddhist temples, see native snake-charmers 
handling the dreaded cobras, view some of 
the luxuriant array of native fruits, the spread- 
ing banyan trees, rubber trees, palms, and 
bananas. They watch native tea pickers at 
work for their wage of about eight cents 
a day. 

They see a grove of bamboo with its giant 
stalks, or the native jungle, overgrowing an- 
cient and abandoned shrines. They journey 
to Kandy, the seat of the ancient kings and 
see the picturesque natives with their long 
hair and their bright skirts—for Ceylon is 
a country where both men and women wear 
skirts and let their hair grow long. They 
visit the Buddhist temples and their elabo- 
rate shrines and meet the shaven-headed Bud- 
dhist priests surrounded by rare native books. 
They see a characteristic procession bring- 
ing the first new rice to the Temple of Bud- 
dha’s Tooth. They see gems taken from the 
streams, and the elaborate work in metals 
and jewelry by skilled master workmen using 
the crudest of tools. 

Wild dancers in their religious rites, a rice 
farm among the hills, a coffee plantation, 
a country home with its paddy field and the 


natives harvesting rice, the elephant, giant 


nner memeegety 
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of the tropic jungles—all vividly impress 
upon the pupil the picturesque life of this 
island. The slides show a real lesson in 
geography instead of the fossilized skeleton 
of the textbook. 

Many schools use the motion picture pro- 
jector for supplementary work, occasional en- 
iertainments, or showing after school or dur- 
Potter School. 


however, makes its visual instruction part of 


ing the noon hour. The 
the regular program, taking the time from the 
various subjects which it assists. 

Among the advantages pointed out for the 
screen are the following: 


1. It is a time-saver. Large classes of 


several hundred can be handled at once, and 
they can secure in from fifteen minutes to a 
half hour the same idea as would require 
hours of reading and memorizing—to say 
nothing of learning infinitely more detail 
than would be possible from a textbook. 

2. It clarifies and clinches the half-formed 
impressions of the textbook by putting them 
in so vivid a form that they are remembered 
without difficulty. 


) 


3. It vitalizes subjects that are disliked be- 
cause they are inherently dry. It brings into 
play the powerful principle of interest, the 


strongest psy¢ hological motive. 


The Routine of Motion Pictures Ina High School 


J. G. McMILLAN 


Tulare Union High School, Tulare, California 


N THE high school at Tulare, California, 
a routine for handling motion pictures 
has been developed. As it has proven 
successful in this school of 450 enrollment. 
it is presented with the hope that it will prove 
helpful to others. 

Three members of the faculty constitute a 
motion picture committee, who, with the prin 
cipal, work out the plans and policies of the 
school regarding motion pictures. 

Soon after the beginning of the school yea 
and again near the close of the first semester, 
request blanks are furnished all teachers. On 
these blanks, each teacher is invited to in 
dicate his choice of pictures for the coming 
semester, giving title. catalog number, number 
of reels, price, and approximate date when 
wanted. 

Catalogs are on file in the school library 
from which teachers may make their choices. 
Practically all our films are rented from the 
Extension Division of the University of Calli- 
fornia, although some subjects have been 
obtained from the U. S. Department of Agri 
culture, state dairy council, automobile com- 


Ther e 


panies, a powel company and others. 


are many advantages in dealing with only 
one source. 

When the teachers’ requests are all in, they 
are assembled by the committee and a tenta- 
tive schedule made up, adjusting it so that 
the different departments of the school will 
obtain a reasonable share of the pictures, well 
distributed as to time. The schedule is made 
on the basis of one “picture day” a week. 
Pictures of only one type are chosen for any 
one day. That is, science pictures one week, 
history pictures another, something for Eng- 
lish the next, and so on. 

This tentative schedule, when made, is pre- 
sented individually to the teachers for their 
approval as to subjects eliminated, if any, 
and the exact dates proposed. 

Following this, the tentative schedule is pre- 
sented to the principal. If satisfactory, the 


films are ordered. We generally allow the 
Extension Division to substitute similar film 
subjects when necessary, subject, however, to 
our approval. As most of our pictures are 
arranged for a considerable time in advance, 
we generally get exactly what we order. 


\ S soon 


eet a reply from the Extension 
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Division stating the exact dates on which they 
are reserving the pictures for us. A copy of 
this complete schedule is now posted on the 
teachers’ bulletin board. 

So much for the routine of ordering motion 
pictures. Let us now turn to showing the 
pictures in the school. 

We use a daylight screen 4 by 5 feet in the 
school auditorium, setting the screen at the 
front of the stage and the semi-portable pro- 
jector 16 feet behind it. Using a 1000 watt 
lamp in our projector we get an excellent pic- 
ture which fills the screen and is clearly seen 
from the rear of the room, 70 feet distant. 
The picture is not distinct from the sides of 
the room, so this arrangement does not seem 
adapted to student assemblies when the room 
is full. 


seating capacity of 600, at least 250 can see 


In our auditorium which has a total 


the pictures with perfect vision on the day 
light screen. 

We have a lecture-classroom equipped for 
projection, but using it often necessitated the 
transfer of classes from this room for the day. 
Then too, with curtains drawn, good ventila- 
tion can not be maintained—a serious matter 
on hot days. As it seats only 65 pupils, it is 
sometimes not large enough. 

Our auditorium is not of the modern type, 
but simply a large rectangular room with 
level floor and large windows on both sides 
and the rear. The windows are equipped with 
only the ordinary buff, translucent shades, 
which are drawn only enough to keep out 
most of the direct sunlight. We can there- 
fore have windows open on two sides all the 
time, if we so desire. 

By showing the pictures in the auditorium 
we can accommodate few or many pupils at 
any one time. Teachers can bring their classes 
there without forcing other classes to move. 
The daylight screen makes possible a well- 
lighted, well-ventilated room, which in turn 
simplifies discipline and makes it possible 
for pupils to take notes if they desire. 

The securing of competent operators has 


been one of our most serious difficulties, not 
entirely solved as yet. As a picture may be 
used at any or all periods of the day, it is ob- 
viously impossible for any one teacher or pu- 
pil to be the sole operator. As far as possible, 
we have secured a boy from the study hall for 
each period of the day and have given these 
boys some training in operating the projector. 
We are then prepared to provide an operator 
for any period of the day, the exceptions be- 
ing for one or two periods when there are 
no boys in the study hall and other arrange- 
ments have to be made. 


\ week be- 


fore a program of pictures is to be given, 


We have pictures on Friday. 


the titles are posted on the teachers’ bulletin 
board and the teachers invited to “sign up” 
for the pictures for any one or more of the 
six periods of the day. In this way the com- 
mittee knows beforehand the periods when 
pictures are wanted and can arrange to have 
operators on hand for those periods. 

Our program generally consists of three 
reels. As our periods are one hour in length, 
this gives plenty of time for classes to meet, 
then adjourn to the auditorium and see the 
program. Ordinarily there is not much time 
to spare, especially if the operator is a bit 
little trouble. 
picture program is shown every period of 
the day. 


only one or two classes. 


slow or has a Sometimes a 
At other times it is projected for 
One of 


culties at first was the fact that some pupils 


our diffi- 


saw the picture several times on the same day. 
This was due to the tendency of teachers to 
for pictures which had only a 
This 


difficulty has largely been eliminated by the 


“sign up 


limited application to their subjects. 


teachers themselves who are now careful not 
to take their classes to the pictures when many 
of the class will see them at another time. 
For instance, if a picture is primarily for 
freshman science pupils, the freshman English 
teacher will not sign for it too. The teacher 
of sophomore science, however, might con- 


sider it worth while. 





i 
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Asta (August )—Because Asia has publish- 
ed an article, not valuable alone for its in- 
formation, but much more so for its many, 
many suggestions relative to the future pos- 
sibilities of the moving picture as an art and 
a moulder of national destinies, it is well to 
quote from the editor’s comment upon the 
article and its author: 

Ernestine Evans has this to say with reference 
to her contribution on Russian motion-pictures: 
“Here’s my report on the Sovkino and Goskino and 
what the movies are like in Moscow. Ten years 
ago Percival Gibbon and I used to whiz down the 
Nevski Prospekt and see imitations of American 
‘Westerns,’ done by Cossack riders in the Caucasus, 
at the famous Piccadilly cinema. The Russians have 
gone a long way since then; and a longer way from 
the propaganda films with speckled celluloid that 
were the best the studios turned out in the winter 
of the famine. It would take six months to write a 
report of all the new cinema enterprises under way, 
but I am giving you snatches of what is happening 
here and there.” Miss Evans first visited Russia in 
1914 and has returned to that country twice since 
the Revolution. Last year she made an extended 
journey that took her from Moscow through the 
Caucasus and eventually across Siberia. 

Concerning the article itself, in review here, 
it is rather impossible to select any part or 
parts from a whole of such persistently fasci- 
nating ideas. To start, however, with Miss 
Evans’ first point, the same old mooted ques- 
tion of the dominance abroad of American 


films. 


The Thief of Bagdad has been running for 
more than a year in the big motion-picture 
house down the street from the hotel owned 
That is the 
outstanding news of the movies in Russia: the 
popularity of the flood of American pictures. 
Russian reels were hard to find in Moscow 
last summer. 


by the Communist International. 


Somewhere, I knew, there must be Russian 
reels, for the news-stands carried four kino 
magazines, published in Georgia, the Ukraine 
and Leningrad, and three in Moscow itself. 
The Sovkino and Goskino producing com- 
panies took whole pages to advertise their 
wares in the daily papers, and Trotsky him- 


Among the Magazines and Books 


Conducted by Marion F. LANPHIER 






self in Pravda, the Party newspaper, had writ- 
ten many fewilletons in his series on “The 
Problems of Life” that dwelt directly with 
the silver screen and its probable develop- 
ment under Soviet direction. He issued a 
trumpet-call to the best Communists and the 
best artists to turn their attention to the strange 
new strong boy of the arts. The Russians, 
you may be sure, have not failed to observe 
that the motion-picture business stands fifth 
in the American list of capitalized industries 
and that the movies are the entertainment of 
the toiling masses the world over, in Hankow 
as well as in Birmingham. The movies are 
important. 


The movies, both Russian-made and im- 
ported, can be a tremendous source of income 
to the Soviet government; for the government 
owns all motion-picture houses and either 
operates or sublets them, and is whole or part 
owner in all the seven big producing com- 
panies. The movies are a people’s art, and 
Russia has the audience. For the group or 
government that wishes to make a _ propa- 
ganda, control of the movies is better than 
control of books or cartoons or speakers. 
Trotsky’s emphasis on propaganda value is 
not new. All over the world, and especially 
in England, the protest is constant against 
American movies on the ground that we are 
impressing the whole world with the American 
scene and American ideas. Much of this is 
cover for a commercial envy of a profitable 
business, but serious statesmen make the point 
again that in the government of peoples the 
movies are a third estate, come to join the 
press and pulpit. 


Two of the most important problems that 
confront the Russian Communists in dealing 
with the dark peasants of the villages are 
drunkenness and superstition, vodka and the 
church. Trotsky, writing of the movies, thinks 
he sees in the kino the weapon magnificent 
against both. He knows that in America the 
motion-picture house has largely supplanted 
the old corner saloon as a “hang-out.” He 
recalls how the czar’s government had a vast 
network of state-owned vodka shops and sees 
no reason why in their stead the workers’ state 
should not establish a network of state cine- 
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Courtesy of Asia Magazine 


Scene from a recent picture laid on Mars 


mas, an apparatus of amusement and educa- 
tion, to be made as integral a part of national 
life as schools. And all the time it would pay 
for itself, the kopeks and rubles rolling in to 


support a and _ better 
films.” 
If the cinema, with its dramas, its pictures 


of better farming methods and its newsreels 


program of “bigger 
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can vie with the taverns, says Trotsky, it can 
also compete with the church. Why, he asks, 
should not the old union of czar and Russian 
Orthodox Church be replaced by a new union 
between the Soviet state and cinema chapels? 
Even the friends of the Orthodox Church give 
answer that the cinema is certain to compete 
with the church as it has already competed 
with the churches of western countries. 

So much for Communist intention. 

Miss Evans, then, sketches the difficulties 
surrounding Russian film production, but adds 
the encouraging promise of better and better 
results from production already well on its 
way despite inhibitions. 

“The Russian motion-pictures are still an 
infant industry. But already there are uni- 
que films to show. Last summer in the pro- 
jection room of the Mejrabpom Russ 
I saw one of the most impressive pictures of 
my life. The film, not quite finished, was 
shown for us by the director at the request of 
the Russian Cultural 
with Foreign Nations.” 


Bureau of Relations 


The story became, somehow, not the tale 
of persons but the story of the village, of a 
school, a Soviet meeting, to which came news 
of Lenin’s death. The waiting at the station 
in the bitter winter night for confirmation of 
the news. The grief of the people. 

If I can not precisely say why the picture 
was so moving, the fault is not altogether 
mine. I report that the young zodlogists wept, 
too. The picture was beautifully taken. The 
story was simple running narrative. It was 
stirring just because it did not lead to the 
end that all movie goers have seen a thousand 
times, the close-up of lovers in a kiss. Audi- 
ence and players instead were swept off into 
a social situation common to us both. 

We saw four pictures in succession, each in 
its way an experiment, something a little new 
under the film sun. 

“After tea we were shown The Frost King, 


old folk-tale, a 


Russian Cinderella story, told in the villages. 


a scenario made from an 

Children and peasants will love this. 
They will call it ‘an old story come to life.’ 
Already the film-makers are choosing other 


folk-tales from the many cycles—so many they 


say that it takes seven times a man’s life time 
to tell the stories that lie in the heart of the 
village.’ 


The film Aelita shot off in another direc- 
tion. It is a revolutionary story laid partly 
in Russia of 1917-1918 and partly on the 
planet Mars, Mars as seen by the imaginative 
director, Meyerhold, of the Kamerny Theater. 
With dazzling effects of tin and tinfoil and 
strange lights, he has created a non-human, 
abstract battle-ground, acceptable to mortals 
who have no personal experience of Mars. 


Time was short, and I wanted to go to 
Siberia, or I might have spent many days in 
the projection-room of Mejrabpom. Their 
company has been at work only a short time 
but they have achieved a notable repertoire 

Mother, after the romance by Maxim Gorky, 
and several comedies, of the good old chase- 
and-slap-stick variety, against the romantic 
background of Kremlin walls and czars’ 
palaces. One is called Bricks, a mélange of 
Moscow life under Soviet rule, satirical, too, 
taking its title from a song called “Brick- 
stones” that any urchin or izvoschik can 
whistle for you, and none can explain. A 
“Yes, We Have No Bananas” sort of song. 

With in her 
thirties, a bookkeeper before the Revolution 
and now the able and charming executive 
secretary and very quiet “works” of the 
Mejrabpom, I went out to location to see the 
taking of some scenes from a film released 
last spring, The Bear’s Wedding, a play by 
Lunacharsky, commissar of education. We 
went to one of the old palaces outside Mos- 
cow, riding grandly in one of the few Moscow 
taxicabs, out past the aviation school and 
the half-country district where so many gar- 
dened villas have been turned into schools and 
homes for children. The palace has been 
appropriated for a people’s amusement park, 
but Mejrabpom has leased it for the time 
being, and a corps of carpenters had trans- 
formed it into something more in the Polish 
style, required for The Bear’s Wedding. The 
Russians have not the vast sums of money to 
spend on movie enterprises that Americans 
have, but on the other hand everything in 
Russia belongs to them. They are heirs to all 
the czars’ palaces, and all the state museums 
are glad to lend them “props” and all the uni- 
versity faculties collaborate in making their 
historical films historical. 


Jacknina, a young woman 
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We stopped at another studio on our way 
back, and Jacknina showed me a collection 
of tiles from the state porcelain works. For 
two years the company has been preparing 
for an enormous historical spectacle called 
Ivan the Terrible (there is no denying that 
Russian history seems to be one long 
scenario). The tiles were for the famous fire- 
place and stove in Ivan’s palace, reconstructed 
from historical data; for the original was lost 
in one of the many fires that have devastated 
the old capital. 

Once one gets the hang of the Russian 
movie trust, it is easy to make one’s way 
around. The whole industry is organized 
asaunit. The Sovkino is a distributing and 
exhibiting organization, owning theatres and 
preparing to build more. The producing 
companies at present number seven, but vari- 
ous theaters all over Russia are dreaming 
dreams of new companies. 

Another type of film has become the spe- 
cialty of the Vufku Company, which has its 
studio in the Ukraine. One of its produc- 
tions, called The Steel Arm, is under the espe- 
cial patronage of the Agricultural Machinery 
Trust of Kharkov. Not only did that organi- 
zation assist the studio with capital and gen- 
erous permission to use its forges and 
factories, but, at the gala opening arranged, 
the trade-unions concerned in the steel in- 
dustry occupied the whole house, including 
the boxes. “A trade-union as patron,” said 
one of the kino boys who was piloting me, 
“makes a far better patron than the most ar- 
tistic banker on an opening night. How they 
yell and criticize and how fervently they ad- 


1°? 


vertise us afterwards! 

For the making of interesting pictures, the 
Russians have several natural resources. Their 
theater has a famous tradition of pantomime 
and character acting. They have an army of 
trained actors who are people, not types; as a 
nation they delight in mimicry. They can 
crowd their films with mass scenes at small 
expense. They need spend no money for 
million-dollar stars. It isn’t done under the 
Soviet régime. They have a varied country 
and whole populations that are interesting— 
“quaint and in costume”—to one another, 
Karelians, Tatars, Mongols. They have an- 
cient palaces at Samarkand and harbor sweeps 
at Vladivostok, tea-gardens at Batum, the 
crags and glaciers of Elbruz and Kasbek, the 
California sunshine of the Crimea and, al- 
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ways, the Kremlin and the Volga. They start, 
feverishly full of ideas of what can be done 
on the screen. I think their chances are good 
of coming within a hundred versts of where 
Trotsky thinks they ought to go. 

Usually we draw testimony for visual edu- 
cation from purely educational articles. It 
is challenging to note that after all is said 
and done, an article like Miss Evans’ is testi- 
mony on a much more significant basis and 
of a tremendously more vital appeal. 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE Monitor ( August 19th) 
—An editorial on “The Continental Invasion 
of Hollywood” advances the opinion that “the 
conference tables of Hollywood, California, 
far from being agitated over the influx of 
European films that are showing in the United 
States with such notable artistic success, are 
becoming festival boards laid out in the name 
of international amity and co-operation.” 


No longer do “foreign” films loom threat- 
eningly on the Hollywood horizon as they 
did some three years ago, with the possibility 
of endangering the long monopoly of Ameri- 
can-made pictures. Nor is there any appre- 
ciable feeling at the steady infiltration of 
European directors and stars into the inner 
circles of the screen capital. Rather is this 
new “invasion” motivated by the west coast 
picture magnates themselves, in their desire 
to increase the artistic resources of the studios. 

Hollywood has had, for quite some time, a 
considerable “foreign” colony, with such dis- 
tinguished masters of cinematography as Lu- 
bitsch, Seastrom, and von Stroheim conspicu- 
ous on its roster. There has also been a certain 
coterie of continental actors and actresses scat- 
tered through the studios, but negligible in 
number compared with the present delegation. 
Today there are literally dozens of stars, di- 
rectors, technical advisors, specialists, and 
experts of one sort or another to be found on 
the studio lots speaking “other” tongues. Rus- 
sian, French, Danish, Polish, Swedish, Hung- 
arian, and Italian are the most likely lan- 
guages to be met with, and in certain picture 
units English is noticeably conspicuous by 
its absence. 

Such, then, is the present polyglot state of 
things in Hollywood, and it seems certain that 
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this hands-across-the-sea phase of pictures will 
underwrite a large measure of good for the 
screen. Hollywood’s gravest 
dangers lies in its almost complete lack of 
competition, this wholesale importation of 
European talent is bound to serve as a timely 
stimulus. With such newcomers as Murnau, 
Pommer, Jannings, and Dupont—to mention 
but a few of the more important—working 
alongside the American contingent, the stand- 
ardization of production inevitably resulting 
from a too great and prolonged monoply will 
be largely averted. 


Since one of 


Not only should these continental artists 
strive among themselves to set new and high- 
er standards. but there will doubtless be a 
friendly rivalry all along the line. Each group 
can learn from the other. The European, 
accustomed to working at half the speed and 
quarter the cost, will learn valuable lessons 
in efficiency and equipment from his Ameri- 
can brother, while the Hollywoodian will sense 
the benefits of a less intensive production 
schedule and a more individual camera treat- 
ment. This give and take should help to 
advance the new school of the screen. 


Tue Literary Dicest (July 17th)—‘“Ger- 


man View of our Films” quotes from Sir 


Robert Donald’s story in the London Daily 
Mail, telling how the Germans are trying to 


keep American film out of Germany. 


They (the Germans) knew the business, 
they had produced pictures bold and original 
in conception, admirable in technique, such as 
Du Barry, Sumurun, and The Nibelungs, and 
attained another style of production in The 
Last Laugh and Vaudeville. But their home 
market was flooded with cheap, and some- 
times old, American productions. This crisis 
was overcome by the introduction of the 
Kontingent or Quota system. It was originated 
by Herr Galitzenstein of the Maxim Film 
Company and is a government measure. 
Under this system only one foreign film can 
be imported for every one produced in Ger- 
many. 

Besides the protection of the Quota, Ger- 
man producers have been favored by a grow- 
ing dislike on the part of the public for 
American films. This is due partly to patriot- 
ism and to German psychology. One hears 
criticisms of American productions from all 
quarters, altho the best American films, 


about 10 per cent. of the total, are highly 
appreciated. 

A leading producer, discussing the subject 
with me, was only expressing with emphasis 
the general opinion of all sections of the in- 
dustry when he said: “The German theater 
public resent the cheap, vulgar American 
films. They are altogether at variance with 
German mentality. In many cases the film 
exalts lawlessness and has a demoralizing in- 
fluence. Horseplay represents comedy, sloshy 
sentimentality stands for drama. The Ameri- 
can film comes out of a factory like so many 
yards of cotton. The German public will not 
have such rubbish. They are not narrow- 
minded where the theater or entertainment is 
concerned. There are four English plays now 
running in Berlin and we would welcome 
English films—but our public are fed up with 
vulgarized screen productions.” 

Others whose views I obtained—owners, 
producers, actors, officials of trade organiza- 
tions, and editors of film newspapers—all 
agreed that the public were sick of American 
productions, always excepting the big pic- 
tures, international in character and appeal. 

Realizing that their supremacy is threatened 
by the operation of the Quota system, Ameri- 
can producers have been trying to secure a 
footing by finance. All directors of film 
compenies whom I saw protested that they had 
no American money in their business, but in- 
sinuated that some of their competitors had, 
so I was left with the alternatives that either 
there was no American meney in the film 
business in Germany or that every firm was 
paying tribute to American corporations. The 
fact seems to be that the Famous Players 
Lasky and the Metro-Goldwyn combination 
lent 4,000,000 dollars (about £800,000) to 
the Ufa Company on condition that it took 
forty pictures from them a year, and in return 
the Ufa paid 71% per cent interest and sup- 
plied ten pictures a year to the American 


companies. The bargain is rather one-sided. 


Between the lines of these editorial com- 
ments and quotation lies food for thought! 
Are foreign audiences going to be the spur 
that will urge better American film produc- 
tion? An honest patriot shudders at the 


moral and spiritual negligence implied. 
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Cuicaco Dairy Trisune (July 5th)—An 
editorial, “Shall the Movie Be Made to 
Talk?” is evidently called forth by the an- 
nouncement of the Vitaphone, an account of 
the first public showing of which is to be 
found in another column. The 
sumes that “the mechanism synchronizes a 
new sort of phonograph with a film projector 
so that by the new device all sound incident 
to the acted scene may be reproduced with 


writer as- 


naturalness.” 


Is this new device an achievement or not? 
Scientifically, yes. Commercially, possibly; 
at least it will possess for a time the merit and 
drawing power of novelty. Artistically, we 
have our doubts. 

In the interim following the abandonment 
of the ancient movie phonographs, motion 
picture directors began and progressed far in 
developing a technique fitted to a drama which 
appealed to the visual sense alone. The movie 
of yesterday was a poor hybrid thing. It had 
not yet cast off the restraints imposed on the 
spoken drama of the stage; it had not yet 
realized the possibilities of scene, action, and 
emotional appeal available to a drama which 
could be acted in private, refurbished after- 
ward in innumerable ways, canned, and sent 
in its perfected form to a thousand simulta- 
neous audiences a thousand miles and more 
away. 

Because the movie producers could not have 
speech, they learned to do without it. They 
learned so well that today speech, we believe, 
would be anything but an asset. They learned 
that music might have an important part in 
conjunction with a moving picture. Music is 
used to inspire varying emotions in the motion 
picture actor. It is used to bring the movie 
patron into sympathetic key with the scenes 
he is witnessing. Wordless musical sounds 
do not require concentration. It is not nec- 
essary to grasp them and drag them into a 
consciousness preoccupied with visual recep- 
tion. They filter in by themselves. The hearer 
scarcely realizes that he is hearing. He only 
knows that the emotions called into play by 
what he sees are stepped to a higher pitch by 
the tone vibrations. 

Synchronized speech, on the other hand, re- 
quires a division of attention. It passes imagi- 
nation to believe that sight and sound impres- 
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sions coming from two different mechanical 
devices can be so woven into one pattern as to 
reach the audience with a single effect. In the 
spoken drama speech and action emanate from 
a single motivating source. They are syn- 
chronized by a vital personality. They blend 
into a whole. 

Had the motion picture and the talking de- 
vice been developed together, some unique 
form of drama might have been evolved which 
would satisfy successfully the requirements 
of theatergoers. They were not developed 
together. The motion picture has developed 
alone without a voice, and millions of people 
every night attest its appeal. It is doubtful, 
we think, whether the addition of voices and 
noises will prove anything beyond a novelty 
of transient value. 

THE DEARBORN INDEPENDENT (July 31st) — 
In commenting upon the recent order from 
the Hays office, an editorial under the heading, 
“Making the Movies Dry” states the factors 
involved pretty clearly: 


It would be ungracious to cavil at Will H. 
Hays’ order to the movie magnates to lay off 
their film war on prohibition, and it would 
seem more than guileless to hail it as a signal 
moral reformation on the part of the afore- 
said magnates. But any way it is considered, 
the significance is undoubted. Something 
has dawned; just what may not be clear. It 
may be that the anti-prohibition stage joke 
was wearing out with the public. It may be 
that, true to its type, the anti-prohibition 
stage joke had descended too rapidly to other 
lawless and immoral planes, tainting the en- 
tire theater atmosphere. 

Or it may be that the ‘wets’ have at last 
taken counsel of common and have 
decided to revise their plan of campaign. 

So it may be that Mr. Hays’ order simply 
means that the ‘wets’ have decided that it is 
bad policy to insult the people and degrade 
the Constitution of the United States daily on 
thousands of miles of film before the eyes of 
millions of Americans. 

This, however, would be to imply that Mr. 
Hays is interested in helping the ‘wets’ in 
their campaign, and there has never been the 
slightest evidence that he is. He is, however, 
very much interested in the Republican party. 
If, as some say, the next national election will 
involve the issue of ‘wet’ and ‘dry’ with the 
Democrats vociferously ‘wet’ and the Republi- 
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cans ostensibly ‘dry,’ it could scarcely be ex- 
pected that Will Hays would like to see the 
movies clacking along Democratic lines. Some 
clue to his action may be found there. 


We should prefer to believe, and this in 
all sincerity, that Mr. Hays’ action was just 
his own for no particular reason other than 
that he grew personally very tired of heading 
an organization which daily and hourly flash- 
ed ‘wet’ propaganda and scorn of the Consti- 
tution into millions of eyes. He knows best 
what his reason was. We are glad of his 
order, hope that he will see it obeyed in spirit 
as well as letter, and trust that the evidence 
of this will speedily become visible on the 
screen. This definite stroke will go far to 
convince people that it is possible for com- 
mon sense to Americanize the movies. 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE Monitor (June 
lst) —“Filming Old Ironsides” is the interest- 
ing story of the “re-making of early Ameri- 
can history off the coast of Southern Cali- 
fornia, in an effort to record in film the gallant 
achievements of the famous old frigate Con- 
stitution, particularly her victory over the 
pirates of Tripoli in 1804. 


This has been one of the most ambitious at- 
tempts at “big scenes” that James Cruze, the 
Paramount director who filmed The Covered 
Wagon, has ever made, for not only has he 
had to direct at one time mobs of people in 
the Tripolitan fort and town, built for the 
occasion on the island of Catalina, but 
direct the action of 18 ships carrying nearly 
1500 men and nearly as many other boats, 
barges and other craft not in the camera lines. 

To accomplish this gigantic task, Cruze, 
with the aid of many assistants, trained the 
various players in what they were to do, and 
then from a point of vantage high on a hill- 
side sent his orders through a specially de- 
signed radio transmitter. On every ship, in 
the movie fort and town, radio operators kept 
the airways open for the director, thus en- 
abling him to move ships and men, send them 
into action and stop action with ease and ac- 
curacy. 

Reproducing the ship itself was found to 
be a more difficult task than the construction 
of the original frigate in 1794. After gather- 


ing much historical data from the navy li- 


braries, the producers were in possession of 
the necessary technical details. 


Then came an interesting problem. How 
to reproduce “Old Ironsides”? This is the 
way the movie people did it. They bought the 
Llewellyn J. Morse, a three-masted schooner 
of 1500 tons and about 200 feet overall. She 
will be found listed in the Government records 
as having been a copra trading vessel plying 
between San Francisco and the islands of the 
South Although built more than 75 
years ago, she was still sound and seaworthy. 
Doubleplanked with oak seven inches thick 
and her cabin quarters abounding in red plush 
and carved mahogany, she was a true repre- 
sentative of a glorious period in American 
maritime history. 


Seas. 


Hauled out at a shipyard, the vessel was 
turned over to a crew of 300 experienced ship- 
wrights who removed the top deck, while 
scores of experts searched the harbors of the 
United States for antique sea equipment. 
From Mexico were imported 5000 feet of ma- 
hogany for the yardarms and blocks. From 
the forests of Washington came logs 100 feet 
in length to be used as masts. Another item 
involving much time and labor was the obtain- 
ing of appropriate rope for the rigging. Of 
the 100,000 pounds purchased, all that was 
available on the Pacific coast, none could be 
found large enough to fill all the wants 
aboard the vessel, because the modern steel 
cable has replaced the bulky four and five- 
inch lines used aboard old sailing ships. So 
it became necessary to manufacture thousands 
of pounds of rope. 


[he most difficult task in refitting the Morse 
was the erection of the two 100-foot masts and 
the rebuilding of the hull. Formerly possess- 
ing a round bottom, it was necessary to re- 
construct it like that of the Constitution. 


Of no little consequence in connection with 
the sailing of the new Constitution was the 
engaging of the crew to man her. During the 
period the story takes place she was sailed by 
boys and young men, ranging from 15 to 23 
years of age. Because the younger sailors of 
this generation know nothing of square-rigged 
vessels, it became necessary to gather a crew 
and teach them every detail of handling the 
craft. The instructors were sea captains, with 
years of experience aboard old packets. 
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THE Worvp’s Work (July)—Mr. French 
Strother, in an account of The Yale Univer- 
sity Press publication of the first two volumes 
of A Pictorial History of America, “A Graphic 
Record in Fifteen Volumes,” presents to us 
a subject directly related to the visual field. 
A book is not a moving picture, yet fifteen 
volumes, relying almost entirely upon picture 
appeal for their expression of historical fact, 
must suggest something of the strength and 
growing interest of our age in visual instruc- 
tion. 

THe AMERICAN MacazineE (July)—Mary 
B. Mullett in “Thousands Want to be ‘Extras’ 
in the Movies” gives her readers a popular 
yet fairly impressive account of the wide 
range of humanity that lines itself before the 
casting directors, of its aspirations and rarely 
realized dreams. The article is mentioned 
merely because it was published in a maga- 
zine commanding a large reading public, 


rather than for any value it has. 


THe OvutTLook (June 30th)—TIn the “By 
the Way” column The Outlook editor echoes 
cryptically what is suggested, perhaps, in Miss 
Mullett’s article. He says that of the thous- 
ands of movie-struck girls entering Hollywood 
for extra employment, 25,000 enrolled in the 
agencies, and not over 2,500 are used. Bank- 
ers and preachers are in demand for at- 
mosphere. “Forty of these can be used. 
Entrain early and avoid the rush!” 


THe Worwp’s Work. (August)—Again we 
are including material not directly of our 
specific field. Walter Prichard Eaton, in 
“Where Is the American Theater Going? 
It Has No Great or Vital Tendencies To-day,” 
discusses the strange fact that American writ- 
ing, prose and poetry, finds no similar stand- 
ard in American play-writing. 

For example, what play corresponds to 
Main Street or Babbitt in its reflection of 
American life; or to Dreiser’s An American 
Tragedy, or to Master’s Spoon River Anthol- 
ogy, or to Sandburg’s Chicago Poems, or to 
Willa Cather’s The Professor's House, or 


Anderson’s Dark Laughter, or to Beer’s annoy- 
ing, at times ridiculous, but always significant 
book, The Mauve Decade? Where, in our 
drama, can we match the intellectual revolt, 
the satire, the emotional intensity, the rebel- 
lious truth telling, the solid artistry of works 
like these? 

The legitimate stage has been wont to ac- 
cuse the movies of a share in its failings. 
Does not this article suggest opposite possi- 
bilities? Even now we can see a decrease in 
the dominance of commercialism in the 
movies. Mr. Eaton accuses the legitimate of 
such dominance with no qualifications. Does 
not the same public that reads and writes the 
above mentioned publication know of, and in 
some instances, partake of the cinema? Why 
cannot some similar production be found upon 
the stage, then? Even the movies have 
attempted to translate into screen form some 
of these books! In short, perhaps the legit- 
imate stage may look to the movie for 
inspiration. Certainly, it is more probable 
that the dearth of vitality on the American 
stage and in American playwriting is some- 


thing distinctly apart from the screen. 


EDUCATION (June)—The editor takes issue 
with a circular letter which has come to his 
attention, “advocating patronage of the movies 
as the cure-all of the ignorance, stupidity and 
ineficiency of the people young and old here 
in America—and everywhere.” 

The exhorbitant claims made for this 
modern invention ignore pretty much all that 
has become the established belief of the 
people as to the necessity of schools and 
colleges, and deep, hard study by professors, 
teachers and their pupils. All that is neces- 
sary is to go to the “movies’—and never 
mind the rest. 

He quotes from the circular at length, in- 
cluding these paragraphs. 

Since then, in the eight or twelve years 
given the adolescent mind from time imme- 
morial for education, there must be added 
the almost incredible march of achievement 
in the various branches of learning, and all 
of this must be poured into the grey matter 
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of the student in the same length of time, there 
should have been, long ere this, some quick 
route to learning devised which would have 
in some measure kept up the practice of 
teaching with the percentage of new things to 
be learned. This method, unfortunately, has 
only just been accomplished, and it has 
stepped forth with quiet and modesty, but 
with a force power to create a new era of edu- 
cation, and this marvel is the motion picture. 


Correlating the school studies with ex- 
planatory pictures gives the children in one 
hour what it would take them many weeks to 
dig out of books and besides cultivates their 
power of observation, than which there is no 
more efficient teacher, and a power which is 
unfortunately waylaid and_ sidetracked by 
those who get knowledge mostly from the 


written word. 


There is no doubt about it, the future efficient 
schools in the near future will be those schools 
which augment their course with Motion Pic- 
tures, teaching science, history, industries, 
government, laws, mechanics, electricity and 
kindred subjects by 
esperanto of all races, The Motion Picture. 


the use of this great 


Here indeed is the great time saver, the royal 
path, cut through the vast forests of the past 
centuries glorious gifts to knowledge, enabling 
the young and old to sit at the fountain of 
learning and without effort, drink, in under- 
standing breaths the knowledge withheld from 
even the greatest savants of former times. 
The editor comments tersely: 


But some of us still believe that while “the 
movies” do pour into the heart and mind 
impressions (ad nauseam, sometimes), a far 
greater and more natural and potent method 
is suggested by the very word education, 
compounded by the union of the Latin “ex” 
(from) and “ducere” (to lead, or draw). To 
educate is to draw out the powers of mind 
and heart and will, to impel the child or man 
to wise and noble action, to dare and do that 
which is right. This is a far greater and more 
beneficient achievement than merely to furnish 
information, or to stir temporary emotion by 
exciting impressions that find no outlet save 
in dreams or, oftentimes, in habits that unfit 
us for patient application to study and useful 
hard work. 


THE Literary Dicest (July 10th)—In “A 
New Attack on the Movies” the Digest editor 
comments upon and quotes from Chesterton’s 
new criticism of the cinema as it has come 
to him in England, perhaps in America, for he 
is a frequent visitor. “It is not new, perhaps, 
that the movies are charged with misrepresent- 
ing life, but Chesterton puts it in a new way 
by saying that ‘the danger which lies in the 
cinema is that it provides an illusion of re- 
ality.’ The editor, then, quotes the London 
Chronicle’s editorial report of the Chesterton 
lecture. It is an interesting attack with some 
truth in its assertion. The question is whether 
or not a “sham world” necessarily sucks the 
vigor of the real world, or whether, like the 
arts, it does not offer a release from reality? 
One 
question, as with most of the problematic 


must, of course ask and answer that 
questions of life, with the native intelligence, 
the I. Q. of the audience or those concerned, 
The stimuli of the 
might be of constructive use to 
bread and butter Johnnies of a high I. Q., 


but of serious detriment to poor or luxurious 


in mind. “sham life of 


the screen 


Jackies of low I. Q—which facetious remark 
might be made of anything falling within the 
perception of either. 

The Digest editor then passes to quite an- 
other question, related to the Chesterton wis- 
dom only in that it came to the editor’s at- 
tention at the same time. It is well to quote 
it here fully. It states compactly the kernel 
of the whole situation, both in America and 


It is again the old bug-bear of I. Q. 


raises many objections against 


abroad. 

England 
the American movies, at the same time most 
of her movies are of American build. 

“Whenever an English journalist is at loss 
for a theme for a sure-fire leading article— 
the insular equivalent for ‘editorial’—he is al- 
most certain to dash off a few stinging para- 
graphs on the bad taste, crass ignorance and 
general banality displayed in the latest popu- 
lar movie hit from America. 

“Having thus freed his mind and filled his 
column, he is free to slip over to the nearest 


Continued n page 507) 
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AIRPLANE PHOTOGRAPHY IN Map MAKING 


The United States Navy has been using four 
airplanes in air-mapping “America’s last 
frontier” during the past summer. The ex- 
pedition, comprising picked naval aviators, 
photographers and mechanics, has been em- 
ployed in photographing about 40,000 square 
miles of the Terrain of the Alaskan Peninsula. 
The pictures, with one to be taken of the terri- 
tory in the next four years, will be sent to 
the Navy Department to be assembled into a 
mosaic map of Alaska, which will include the 
Government’s natural oil reserves in the vicin- 
ity of Point Barrow. 

A 250-ton ammunition barge, which has 
been converted at the Bremerton Navy Yard 
into a floating barracks and laboratory, will 
be towed by the Gannet from Bremerton to 
Ketchikan, then to other points along the 
Alaskan coast as the expedition proceeds. 

The territory to be mapped is extremely 
difficult to penetrate. It is mountainous and 
the coast lands are cut by innumerable fiords, 
tidewater bays, and inlets, some of which are 
flanked by gigantic glaciers. 

Conspicuous in the range in the western 
portion of the region are a number of high 
volcanic peaks. It is believed that because 
of the short time the airplanes can operate 
before unfavorable weather sets in, at least 
four years will be required to complete the 
mapping of the entire Alaskan peninsula. 

Another project of considerable interest is 
that of making an air-map of the city of 
Chicago. 

After two years of numerous flights 2000 
feet above this city, photographers have com- 
pleted an aerial survey, the first topographic 
map attempted here since the nineties. With 
a scale of 214 inches to the mile, considerably 
more detail has been recorded than was in- 
cluded in maps made by the old method. 


Notes and News 


CONDUCTED BY THE STAFF 


The work was done for the Illinois Geo- 
logical Survey and the United States Geo- 
logical Survey. A survey, based upon or sup- 
plemented by airplane photographs taken by 
fliers of the United States Army Air Service, 
delineates the topography of the Chicago 
plain and the bordering hilly country. 


New CAMERA FOR AQUATIC PHOTOGRAPHY 

The Smithsonian Institution of Washington 
has announced that the mysteries of aquatic 
life of the ocean will soon be revealed by 
means of a motion picture camera especially 
adapted for use on the sea bottom. 

This new type of camera has been developed 
by Dr. Paul Bartsch, curator of molusks in 
the National Museum, and Andrew Cramer, 
instrument maker of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, and will be tried out at the marine bio- 
logical station of the Carnegie Institution at 
the Tortugas. 

It is expected that the improvements made 
over the old type of submarine camera will 
make it possible to record the life of deep sea 
denizens as simply and as accurately as if it 
were on land. 

“Quite apart from the educational import- 
ance of the secrets which this new invention 
will reveal to mankind, it has a great scientific 
value one phase of which can be mentioned,” 
the announcement said. “It reveals the faunal 
associations under the sea. Thus scientists can 
learn what groups of life gather together and 
under what conditions of temperature, salin- 
ity and so on. This information gives them 
the key to the condition in which fossil marine 
animals lived and will be of great assistance 
in correcting geologic time. 

The new submarine camera, it is explained, 
has several marked advantages over the type 
hitherto used in photographing deep sea phe- 
nomena. It carries a load of 400 feet of film, 
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It is 
set on a tripod, can be tilted, timed, and fo- 


while the old type carried only 16 feet. 


cused as readily as on land. 

“Hitherto all submarine photography has 
required a cumbersome mechanical outfit so 
expensive as to make it almost prohibitive,” 
said the report. “Dr. Bartsch requires noth- 
ing but a launch and a man to pump air to 
him. He wears a diver’s helmet, but other 
wise is clothed as on land. Last year he found 
that he could spend 51% hours under water 
without discomfort. By not using a complete 
diver’s costume he has much greater freedom 
of movement. He has photographed at a 
depth of 35 feet, but he ordinarily works in 


a depth of 10 or 12 feet.” 


ROSENWALD Gives INDUSTRIAL MUSEUM 

A gift of $3,000,000 from Julius Rosenwald 
makes possible a new industrial museum for 
the city of Chicago to bring under one roof 
realistic, moving miniatures of great mechan- 
ical achievements of the ages, to be situated 
in the reconstructed Fine Arts building in 
Jackson Park. 

The museum as it is planned is six acres in 
extent, and will be designed to house exhibits 
showing the historical development of the 
world’s industries. 

It is reported that Mr. Rosenwald’s gift 
was inspired by his enthusiasm over the world- 
Munich and 
Telling 


of his absorbing experiences there, and of how 


famous industrial museums in 


Vienna which he visited recently. 
his boy would go to no other place, Mr. 
Rosenwald said in press reports that it oc- 
curred to him every Chicago boy—and not 
only the boys but the girls and the men and 
women as well—should be given the same op- 
portunity of thus visualizing the works of 
the world. 

“I saw a coal mine operating within the 
scope of my single glance,” the millionaire 
philanthropist declared. “Not 
but several, for there was the miner of old 
with his pick and bucket; there were mule 


one, either, 
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drawn cars, and there was the electrically op- 
erated modern mine of today. You could see 
veins of coal as they lay in the earth, and 
scattered about, in orderly precision, were 
miniature copies of every conceivable mining 
device, lamps, safety and labor saving equip- 
ment, and all. How easily the visitor’s fund 
of mining knowledge is enriched. 

“The proposed museum will give a compre- 
hensive history of the beginnings, development 
and progress of each of the basic industries, 
such as mining, smelting, metal working, trans- 
portation, engineering, building, textile and 
agriculture.” 


To PRESERVE HIsToRICAL FILMS 


All films of historical value to posterity 
will be preserved by the United States gov- 
ernment if a plan suggested by the Motion 
Picture Producers and Distributors of Amer- 
ica, is carried out. 

The plan calls for space in the new Archives 
Building to be erected in Washington, in which 
thousands of reels of important motion pic- 
tures made during the war, news events begin- 
ning with the inauguration of President Mc- 
Kinley, and historical dramas, may be saved. 
Vault space to hold 50,000 reels is asked. 

Negatives of immense value are now 
scattered in various vaults all through the 
country. Some are being inspected regularly 
and will be saved in the event the vaults are 
pro ured. 

With proper care and storage at an even 
temperature negatives will last for years. Du- 
plicates could be made from time to time, 
if necessary. 


Che New y ork 


on the idea as follows: 


Herald-Tribune comments 


It seems entirely fitting for the government to 


preserve among its archives the visual record of 


such events as Presidential inaugurations, authentic 


pictures of American troops in action in the World 
War, the homecoming of the soldiers, the treaty 


signing at Versailles and other episodes of high 


importance If there will be 100m in the new 


Archives Building in W ashington for at least 20,000 
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films and negatives, the pictures of outstanding na- 
tional interest can easily be garnered, and in a 
hundred years they will have a human value at least 
equal to the state documents of these times. * * * 

Nobody would suggest the cluttering up of the 
government’s storehouse with fictional productions, 
although Mr. Will Hays would make an exception 
of a historically illustrative picture like The Covered 
Wagon and the simulation of Abraham Lincoln. It 
would be unfortunate if the few screen “classics” 
so-called which illustrate the popular taste in humor 
and romance of these days were to be destroyed. 

The pictures that should surely be saved are the 
news reels. Fifty years hence they will be far more 
interesting than any reconstructive picture of this 
period the most ingenious craftsman will devise. 
The golfer of 1975 will thank the “movie” people 
for reproducing the swing of Bobby Jones and the 
tennis players for a sight of Tilden in action. As 
the speaking motion picture is perfected there will 
be a still more vivid evocation of the past. The 
“movie” is supplying a rich photograph album for 
our great-grandchildren. 


The Evening Telegram said: 

The film history of America as at present pre- 
served covers only thirty years. The first 
of the period contributes somewhat sparsely, but 
with the actual beginning of the present century and 
thenceforward there is an ample supply of motion 
pictures covering practically everything worth while 
recording and preserving. 


decade 


Two million dollars for building 
equipped with the necessary vaults is relatively a 
small matter compared with what the worth of the 
collection will be even twenty years from now. Its 


historical value in the more distant future, say fifty 


a permanent 


or a hundred years hence, is absolutely inestimable. 


The Times declared: 

A certain small part in education is already taken 
by moving pictures, but it is nothing compared with 
the possibilities opened up by thought of what may 
be done in the next hundred years. If the plan 
suggested to President Coolidge by Mr. Will Hays 
out, the salient events of the coming 
be pictured and stored away in the 
Schoolboys who 


is carried 
years will 
Archives Building at Washington. 
feel an indifference amounting to nausea for text- 
books of history will be interested, despite them- 
selves, in seeing great things happen on the screen. 
The educational value of films used at present by 
students of zoology, botany, anatomy, chemistry and 
kindred subjects is unquestioned. If the field can 
be broadened to include and freshen certain dry 
subjects, it should be. 


THE EDUCATIONAL SCREEN 


President Coolidge remarks on the great interest 
for the present generation if Lincoln, giving the 
Gettysburg Address, could be shown to it in pictures, 
It is easy for us now to select the events of the past 
repeated on the 


which we would choose to see 


screen. There is more difficulty in choosing things 
happening now which we hope will instruct people 


A few, like the of the 


Versailles Treaty, should certainly be preserved. 


in the future. signing 


THE VITAPHONE 

Vitaphone, an apparatus that synchronizes 
pictures and sounds, has had its premiere. 
At the Warner Theatre on Broadway in con- 
junction with the showing of Don Juan, John 
Barrymore's latest motion picture, the Vita- 
phone was first publicly utilized, reproducing 
the work of a number of operatic stars, their 
pictures being shown at the same time. 

In essence the invention embodies the com- 
bination of several recent scientific develop- 
ments. These are an electrical system of 
registering sound waves and a remarkable 
device that reproduces the sound waves that 
have been registered. 

The first step in registration is accomplished 
by means of a high quality microphone of an 
improved type, complemented by an electri- 
cal amplifying apparatus and sound-register- 
ing mechanism. Registration may be carried 
on at a considerable distance from the source 
of the sound. This is quite an important 
feature, as it enables the soloists or actors to 
group themselves naturally in any scene and 
does away with any need of crowding before 
a microphone. 

The second step in the process depends 
upon a device that reproduces the sound waves 
that have been registered. Electrical currents 
from this device pass into an amplifier and 
operate a powerful loud speaker. This speaker 
is of a type that eliminates any mechanical 
sound and is capable of creating sufficient 
volume to fill an auditorium of any size. 

The third step is to link up the reproducer 
so that the music will be audible to those 
An adaptation of the 


seated in a theatre. 
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public address system makes it possible to 
pick up the registered sound waves, amplify 
them, and by means of properly located loud 
speaking telephones transform the waves, or 
vibrations, into sound. The volume is so regu- 
lated as to create the illusion that the actors, 
whose pictures appear on the screen, are in 
reality speaking or singing or playing, as the 
case may be. For musical programs, a spe- 
cially constructed loud speaking telephone 
insures correct volume and naturalness. 

How synchronization—that is, the perfect 
dovetailing of motion picture and sound, 
whether an address or a solo by an artist with 
full orchestral accompaniment—is affected, 
may be illustrated in the recording of the 
voice of Marion Talley, one of the many 
artists heard at the premiere. 

First Marion Talley sang in a motion pic- 
ture setting built on the stage of the Metro- 
politan Opera House while cameras were 
perched on stands built above the seats. 
While a master camera, which controlled the 
sound registration apparatus in the laboratory 
in another part of the building, continuously 
ground through the scene, other cameras took 
the required close-ups. 

Miss Talley sang while the orchestra ac- 
companied her as if an audience filled the 
house. Microphones placed at strategic points 
picked up each note of voice and instrument, 
and these were transmitted to the laboratory 
for registration. An idea of the complexity 
of this part of the process may be had when 
it is pointed out that the switchboard through 
which the sounds are transmitted for registra- 
tion is more intricate in design than that of 
the largest radio broadcasting station. 

So sensitive is the registration apparatus, 
that the master camera that controls it had 
to be enclosed in a soundproof box, to prevent 
its “clickety-click” from being passed into the 
laboratory with the sounds it was desired to 
produce. A musician who is also an electri- 


cal engineer sits at the switchboard, with a 


marked score of the music in front of him and 
controls the volume according to a prede- 
termined plan. 

When it became necessary to reproduce the 
pictures and music that had been registered, 
This is 
less complicated than the mechanism used in 
The reproducing 
apparatus transmits the sound waves over 


another apparatus was employed. 


the registration process. 
electric wires to sounding boards placed above 
and below the screen, and in the orchestra 
pit. The net effect is of the voice coming 
from the singer and the instruments being 
heard in their proper places in the orchestra 
pit. 

The Vitaphone comes to the public as the 
result of years of research in the Western 
Electric Company and the Bell Telephone 
laboratories, supplemented by the efforts of 
Walter J. Rich and the Warner brothers. 

An important use of the Vitaphone will be 
in providing musical programs for motion 
This 


is accomplished by projecting the picture in 


pictures that have already been taken. 


the usual way and registering the music, pre- 
viously cued, in synchronization with the film. 
Any picture which has ever been produced 
can be orchestrated and synchronized. The 
sound synchronization is not dependent on 
recording at the time of the exposure of the 
film. 

The Vitaphone apparatus by means of which 
the combination of motion pictures and sound 
is reproduced in the theatre is no more com- 
plicated, from the standpoint of operation, 
than an ordinary motion picture projector. 
No special skill or technical knowledge is re- 
If the film breaks, 
there is said to be no interference with the 
The sound 


quired of the operator. 
accuracy of synchronization. 
register is not controlled by the film itself. 


COURSE IN THE Motion PICTURE 
The New School for Social Research at 465 
West Twenty-third street, New York, has an- 


Continued on 
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The DeVry Summer School of Visual Education 


HE second session of the DeVry Summer 

School of Visual Education opened with 
over 100% increase in attendance over last 
year. The sessions were held in the Japanese 
Room of the Parkway Hotel and, on hot days, 
on the Roof Garden overlooking Lincoln 
Park. The big thing, of course, about the 
Summer School this year, as last, was the 
distinguished faculty, identified with every 
phase of Visual Education, secured for the 
sessions. One does not recall such a group of 
specialists on this subject gathered at any 
other institution. 


Perhaps an equally outstanding feature of 
the DeVry School was the emphasis placed 
upon Film Pedagogy. This feature of the 
program established the fact that the old 
days of merely showing films in schools were 
passed forever, and that the Visual Educa- 
tion movement stood pre-eminently for film 
lessons, worked out with the same careful 
attention to the psychology of the learning 
mind, as the ordinary oral lesson on which 
the Normal Schools and Teachers’ Colleges 
have labored for years. 


Another exceptional feature was the per- 
sonally conducted trips to institutions vitally 
connected with Visual Education, notably, 
The Field Museum, and the Movie Studio .of 
the Atlas Educational Film Company. Not 
the least of the special features was the ex- 
hibit of exceptional educational moticn pic- 
tures which took place at intervals during 
sessions. More of these would be appreciated 
if the time permitted. A Question Box was 
maintained throughout the week for the dis- 
cussion of problems, and students were given 
individual instruction in operating machines 
and giving lessons. 

An enjoyable feature was the demonstra- 
tion of the ease with which professional 
motion pictures can be taken by amateurs 
with Movie 


the new Automatic Standard 


Cameras. The motion pictures taken of the 
school included views of the city and were 
exhibited at the sessions. Later they will 
be made up into a reel and will be available 
to teachers, generally, who would like to get 
an idea regarding the work of a school of 
Visual Education. 


Mr. H. A. 


porter of the Summer School, furnished a 


DeVry, the founder and sup- 


stenographer for the sessions so that many 
of the addresses given can be printed and 
distributed. THE EDUCATIONAL SCREEN has 
requested permission to print a number of 
these addresses and for that reason they are 
The 


gist of all the addresses and the discussions 


not mentioned further in this account. 


taking place at the conference is to be given 
soon in a publication issued by the DeVry 
Corporation, known as the “Visual Education 
Leaflet.” 


a copy. 


This is free to any who would like 


It was a pleasure to note that although the 
school is maintained by a commercial organ- 
ization, no pressure was brought to bear upon 
anybody on the program to place any undue 
emphasis upon the equipment manufactured 
by the DeVry Corporation. Under the direc- 
P. Hollis, the school is 


ducted from a truly broad and unbiased 


torship of A. con- 
point of view. 
At the last session a committee reported a 


group of resolutions as follows: 


Report of Resolutions Committee 
Believing that the DeVry Summer School 
of Visual August 23-27, 1926, 


has given us a broader vision of this wonder- 


Education, 


ful field and at the same time accomplished 


\ 


definite instruction in the use of Visual 


Aids: 


THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED 
(1) That we 
H. A. DeVry for providing this school; 


express our appreciation to Mr. 


(2) That we express our appreciation to Mr. A. 








THE DEVRY SUMMER SCHOOL 


P. Hollis for conducting this school and securing the 
outstanding educators on the faculty. 

(3) That 
faculty for their conscientious work; 


we express our appreciation to the 


(4) That we recommend that this school be con 
tinued as it is for next year; 
(5) That the school may be enlarged by means 


of favorable connection later on; 
(6) That 
program and that a period for discussion follow each 


definite hours may be assigned on the 


lecture; 


(7) That the lecturers be secured for the com 
plete session; 

(8) That longer periods be allowed for indi 
vidual reports and discussions; 

(9) That the sessions be limited to the forenoons 
extending to two o'clock. 

(10) That we respectfully recommend to the ap 
propriate state authorities, the establishment of a 


center for the distribution of visual aids to the 











A group of The DeVry 


Summer School of Visual Education, taken with 
picture camera on the Roof Garden of The Parkway Hetel 
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schools of the state. (It was later moved and carried 
that such center be either at the University of 
Illinois, or the State Department of Education.) 

Respectfully submitted: 

Mrs. Charles Joe Moore, Chairman—Chief Visual 
Instruction Bureau, University of Texas; 

Mrs. Ann Bruns—Beaubien School, Chicago; 

Miss Mary Diemer—Director of Exceptional Chil- 
dren Public Schools, Des Moines, Iowa; 

Mrs. Rebecca Gray—Instructor in Visual Educa- 
tion, Public Schools, Washington, D. C.; 

Miss Marie Kaufman—Supervisor Penmanship, 
Drawing and Art, Plattsmouth, Nebraska; 

Sister Marie Celeste—Instructor St. Xavier Col- 
lege, Chicago; 

Rev. George Nell—Director 
Service, Effingham, Illinois; 

Miss Olive Richardson—In 
Publle Schools, Gary, Indiana; 

Mr. E. R. Enlow—Director of Visual Education, 
Atlanta, Georgia; 

Rev. A. A. Backus—Peru, Indiana; 

Mr. H. L. Kooser—In Charge Visual Instruction, 
Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa. 


Parish Activities 
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Film Estimates 


For October, 1926 


By a National Committee co-operating with The Educational Screen 


Only when the estimate is printed in bold type should the film be considered as 
“recommended,” and then only for audience indicated at head of column. 





For | For | For 


(15 to 20 yrs.) (under 15 yrs) 


Titles of Films (Actors or Directors) Intelligent Youth Children 
Adults 





AMATEUR GENTLEMAN, THE (Richard Barthelmess) | Entertaining Excellent | Wholesome 
Entertaining story of romantic adventure in “Merrie 
England” makes colorful role for Barthelmess. As 
son of a prize-fighter he sets out to conquer the con- 
ventions limiting his social aspirations. One judge | 
says, “Thoroughly wholesome story, with appeal for 
family audiences.” 


BacHELor Brives (Rod La Rocque) Passable Entertaining | Perhaps 
Title absurd. Crook, mystery, melodrama, _bur- | 
lesque; fairly entertaining. 
BatTLinc BuTLer (Buster Keaton) Amusing Possibly Better Not 
A prize-fight theme but done as only Keaton could 
do it. 
Biacksirp, THE (Lon Chaney) Overdone No No 


Violent crook stuff in London’s Limehouse district. 
Too gruesome to be worth anybody’s while. 
Biack Pirate, THE (Douglas Fairbanks) Excellent | Excellent | Good 
Sheer beauty on the screen. Fairbanks’ most ambi- 
tious effort. 
Boy Frienp, THe (John Harron) | Stupid 
One judge reports, “A fine example of incapacity of 
moviedom to do something delicate and subtle.” 
BripE OF THE StorM, THE (Dolores Costello) | Trash No 
Utterly unwholesome. Father, son and a halfwit, | 
all lusting after the same girl. 
Brown oF Harvarp (William Haines) Perhaps Passable Hardly 
Probably best attempt yet to show college life— | 
which is not saying much. Funny, but ridiculous as 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| Passable | Unsuitable 


No 


“college life.” 
CALIFORNIA STRAIGHT AHEAD (Reginald Denny) Passable Amusing Exciting 
Rather lively comedy of desert tourists, wild animal 
scares, etc. Crude in spots but harmless. 


Cat’s Pasamas Tue (Betty Bronson) Mediocre Passable Doubtful 
Just like the title. 
CoOHENS AND THE Kettys, THe (Harry Pollard) Funny Very Funny | Passable 
Broad farce comedy, quite effective. A screen “Abie’s 
Irish Rose.” 
Fair Funny Hilarious 


CRACKERJACK, THE (Johnny Hines) 
Rather good hilarious comedy of pickle manufacture. 
“Sure-fire laughs.” 
Crown oF Liss, THE (Pola Negri) 


More mythical kingdom stuff, Pretty feeble. 


Worthless Doubtful No 
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FILM ESTIMATES 


Film Estimates, Continued 


Titles of Films (Actors or Directors) 


Desert Gotp (Shirley Mason) 
Typical Zane Grey western thriller. Border bandit, | 
hounded heroine, and rest of the hokum but played | 
amid real scenic grandeur. ‘Terrific sandstorm real | 
achievement. 
Diptomacy (Blanche Sweet) 
Diplomatic intrigue, made up of obvious ingredients 
and somewhat garbled. 
Eve’s Leaves (Leatrice Joy) 
(See Review No. 15) 
Far Cry, THE (Blanche Sweet) 


Another one on divorce and risque conduct in 


Europe. 
FascINATING YouTH (by first graduates of Paramount 


Pictures School) 


Puerile stuff. Hard to see just what the “school” | 


accomplished. 
Fic Leaves (George O’Brien) 
Clothes, and all the trouble they have caused. A 
fashion show thrown in. 
FLAMING Frontier, THE (Hoot Gibson) 
Many bits of real history clogged with mass of 
“hokum” and bombAstic titling. Another “epic” of the 





For For 
Intelligent Youth 
Adults 
Above Exciting 
Average 
Passable | Doubtful 
} 
Amusing Possibly 
Trash No 


Negligible | Hardly 


Amusing No 
y 


west, pictorially effective but otherwise a repetition of | 


much that has gone before. 
FootLoose Winows (Jacqueline Logan) 
Rather good comedy of husband-hunting by one funny 
and one pretty girl, 
Her Honor THE Governor (Pauline Frederick) 
Good old melodrama but lifted above the average 
by Pauline Frederick. 
Vit SHow You THE Town (Reginald Denny) 
Lively and amusing comedy above average. Some 
inadvisable drinking scenes. 
Into Her Kincpom (Corinne Griffith) 
Nothing much as a story. 
It’s THE O_p Army Game (W. C. Fields) 
A rollicking, small-town farce comedy, with many 
laughs over the high-grade clowning by Fields 
JoHNsTOWN FLoop, THe (George O’Brien) 
Melodramatic thriller—above average—rather tell 
ing use of historical disaster. 
Let’s Get Marriep (Richard Dix) 


Riotous farce comedy—with an excellent minor part 


besides. Cabaret scene perhaps objectionable 
Review No. 22) 
LittLe IrntsH Girt, THE (Dolores Costello) 
Crook melodrama. Connects heroine with a low 


dive and makes charming old grandmother a crook 


Fine example of bad taste in movie-making. 


Mediocre Passable 
Passable Amusing 
| Interesting Passable 
Good Amusing 
Absurd Harmless 
Amusing | Very Funny 


Rather 


Good 


(See 


Hardly 


Good Interesting 


| 
| 
| 
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For 
Children 


(15 to 20 yrs.) |(under 15 yrs) 
CE 


Excessive 
| 


| 
i 


No 





|Better not 


| No 





| Too exciting 


Hardly 


|Too exciting 


Doubtful 


Passable 


Harmless 


Better not 


| Very Good| Perhaps 


Unwhole- 


some 





No 
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Film Estimates, Continued 
, : For y : For | For 
Titles of Films (Actors or Directors) Intelligent Youth Children 
Adults (15 to 20 yrs.) (15 to 20 yrs.) 
Mute. Mopiste (Corinne Griffith) Cheap Undesir- No 
Quite absurd, cheaply suggestive. Worth nobody’s | able 
while. (See Review No. 17) 
MantraP (Clara Bow) Thin Decidedly No 
(See Review No. 14) | not | 
Memory Lane (Eleanor Boardman, Conrad Nagel) Excellent | Worth- | Beyond them 
Beautifully directed picture of small-town life and | while 
love. So simple as to be almost plotless, yet, as one 
judge says, “absorbingly interesting.’ Far above 
average. 
My Own Pat (Tom Mix) Passable Thrilling Better not 
Tom and his horse, plus a poodle and a tiny girl. 
Thrilling—excessively so for the very young. 
Nett Gwyn (Dorothy Gish) Notable | Good Possibly 
The best this actress has ever done. 
Nicut Cry, THE (Rin Tin Tin) Good Good Doubtful 


Good picture by the wonderful dog—but too pain- 
ful for young children. 
No Man’s Gotp (Tom Mix) Mediocre Perhaps Too exciting 
To quote one judge, “A typical Tom Mix tale of 


murder, intrigue and hero stuff.’ An exaggerated 
western. 
Op Loves anp New (Lewis Stone) Useless Unwhole- No 
More “sheik” twaddle. Faithless wife chases over some 
Africa after her lover, ete. 
OTHER WoMEN’s HussBanps (Marie Prevost) Cheap Unwhole- No 
“Marriage-problem” stuff. One judge says, “cheap, some 
obvious, false.” 
PapLockep (Lois Moran) Twaddle Bettér not | No 
A motley mess, good cast wasted. 
Pats First (Lloyd Hughes) Entertaining | Yes Perhaps 


Alec Frances as one of three “knights of the road.” 
Mistaken identity theme, with some good comedy | 
touches. Suspense well sustained. 
Paris (Charles Ray) | Perhaps | Unwhole- No 
Apache stuff. Ray is terrible. Worthless, save for | some 
some interesting work by Joan Crawford. One judge 
says “drivel.” 
Reckiess Lavy, Tue (Belle Bennett) Hardly | No No 
Trying to cash in on Stella Dallas by a hurried imita- | 
tion, far inferior. 
Rep Dice (Rod La Rocque) | Passable Pretty good | Doubtful 
Melodramatic comedy rather out of the ordinary. | 
Based on a rather gruesome contrast between hero 


and master crook. 


Roap To Manpatay, THe (Lon Chaney) Mediocre No No 
False and overdone. Impossible situations showing 
seamiest side of East Indian ports. 
Passable Doubtful Doubtful 


Rotirnc Home (Reginald Denny) 
“Amusing but not elevating,” to quote one of the 
judges. | 
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FILM ESTIMATES 


T.tles of Films (Actors or Directors) 


Sanpy (Madge Bellamy) 


For 
Intelligent 
| Adults 


| Drivel 


“Made for flapper consumption,” says the movie press. | 


Flirting with four men at once, etc. 
(See Review No. 20) 
SavacE, THE (Ben Lyon) 
Preposterous story, over-acting and burlesque rather 
submerge the comic value. 
Sea Woir, THE (Ralph Ince) 
Brutishness laid on with a heavy hand. 
murder, rape, fire, storm and gruesome death. 
Senor Darepevit (Ken Maynard) 
Lively “western” and somewhat above the average 
because of Maynard’s naturalness and charm. 
Srperia (Edmund Lowe) 
Melodrama of romance, intrigue and villainy. “Too 


much mis-representation of actual facts,’ says 
judge. 
SociaL HiGHWAYMAN, THE (Montagu Love) 

Improbable story of newspaper life—done as 

comedy. 
SON OF THE SHEIK (Rudolph Valentino) 
Sequel to The Sheik. 
wise just what one might expect. 
Sparrows (Mary Pickford) 
Combination of comedy and tragedy on 
farm” in the terrible swamps. Mary Pickford’s best 
acting to date. 
Sportinc Lover, THE (Conway Tearle) 

A love-affair hinging on two race horses, the 

assets remaining to the gambling hero. 
STELLA Maris (Mary Philbin) 

From Locke’s powerful novel, but does not measure 
up. Good role. A effort by 
Brabin. 

Tin Gops 


In the role of the bridge-building engineer, Meighan 


dual serious 


(Thomas Meighan) 


one | 


farce | 


last | 


| Hardly 


| Uncanny 


Fight, 


Passable 


Cheap 


Only fair 


| 


Average 


Pictorially beautiful but other- | 


Notable 


a “baby | 


| 
Negligible 


| Good 


Director | 


| Interesting 


delivers a real piece of acting in a role more tragic | 


than usual. 
Unper WeEsTerN Skies (Norman Kerry) 
Average “western.” 
Untamep Lapy, THE (Gloria Swanson) 
A version of “The Taming of the Shrew” as Gloria 
would be expected to play it. 


Watcu Your WI! 


Grouchy hero, divorced by his wife, rents another, 


(Virginia Valli) 


but finally re-marries the first. 
WHEN a Man’s a MAN (John Bowers) 
Arizona story of Harold Bell Wright’s. 
film is as good as original. 
Wuere Was I? 


Thin comedy stuff 


Author says 


(Reginald Denny) 


long drawn out. 


Mediocre 


Hardly 
Worthless 
Passable 


Mediocre 
| 


Film Estimates, Continued 


\(15 to 20 yrs.) 


| 


For 


Youth 


Unwhole- 
some 


Mediccre 


No 


Passable 


|No 


| 
| 
| 





Fair 


Hardly 


Good 


Passable 


Passable 


Passable 

Entertaining 

Unwhole- 
some 


Good 


Perhaps 
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For 
Children 
(under 15 yrs) 


No 


Useless 
Decidedly 
not 


Too exciting 


Decidedly 


not 


Doubtful 


No 


Unwhole- 
some 


No 


No 


Passable 


No 


Good 


Doubtful 








The Theatrical Field 


Conducted by MarcurrirE OrNDORFF 


Theatrical Film Reviews for October 


[14] MANTRAP 

This girl, Clara Bow, is too good to believe. 
And Sinclair Lewis may well thank his stars 
that she got the leading part in his story, 
because without her it would have been just 
another movie. Of course he provided the 
plot in the first place with a pert little mani- 
cure who couldn’t let men alone, but Miss 
Bow takes her up where Mr. Lewis left off, 
and makes her real. She has just brains 
enough to hitch herself to a staid old husband 
who understands her—a trapper up in the 
north woods on Man Trap island, and with 


(Paramount) 


that anchor to windward, she can let herself 
And she does, to the near-annihilation 
of any man who chances upon Man Trap. 
Even the puritanical Mr. Percy Marmont, pos- 


go. 


ing as an overworked divorce lawyer on a 
vacation, unstiffens enough to be completely 
taken in when she informs him that she is tired 
of her husband and the backwoods, and starts 
back to civilization with her. They start, 
but that’s about all. The lady gets on the 
lawyer’s nerves to such an extent that, by the 
time the husband catches up with them, the 
lawyer is ready to be lugged back to Man 
Trap in a state of collapse. But milady in a 
fit of pique, flounces her skirt—or what’s left 
of it—and departs for Milwaukee by herself. 
And moreover, she gets there. Having thus 
shown the world her independence, she then 
returns to her husband, all smiles and new 
clothes, primed for her next conquest. 

Miss Bow, of course, is the whole show from 
start to finish, with Mr. Marmont and Ernest 


Torrence assisting in the pinches. 
[15] EVE’S LEAVES 
Corporation) 
There is at least one funny man in Holly- 


wood. He wrote the titles for Eve’s Leaves. 


(Producers Distributing 


At first, unless you are primed for him, he 
may take you unawares, as when he blandly 
informs you that “Eve was merely a side is- 
“Take me 


commands Walter Long in the 


sue with Adam.” Later, however, 
to Mookow!” 
appalling guise of a Chinese pirate. Mookow, 
Is it possible that 
It is. You are. So 
laugh heartily and make the best of it. The 
story? Qh, titles, with 


Leatrice Joy and William Boyd in the leading 


forsooth! you meditate. 


you are being spoofed? 


it fills in between 


parts. 


[16] THAT’S MY BABY 
Douglas MacLean as the young man who 


(Paramount) 
is absolutely through with women. But you 
know what that means. It was funny in spots, 
but, like Lorelei Lee, I found the spots de- 
pressingly far apart. Margaret Morris 3 
piquant, and pretty enough to make any max 
change his mind, and Harry Earles plays the 
baby who contributes so largely to the trouble. 


(See Film Estimates for September) 


[17] MLLE. MODISTE (First National) 

Corinne Griffith is wasted on an inane ver- 
sion of the Victor Herbert comic opera. I 
think the titles are probably the worst that 
ever came out of a studio, but I do have to 
admit that some of the outdoor scenes are 
lovely. It is one of the two pictures that I 
remember in which the Bois de Boulogne real- 
ly lookes like the Bois. The cast is good, 
including Norman Kerry and the late Willard 
Louis. 


[18] HIS SECRETARY (Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer) 

Norma Shearer and Lew Cody, and incident- 
ally the audience, have a jolly good time with 
the time-honored plot in which the ugly duck- 
ling with the aid of a shingle-bob, a facial, 
and a new dress, becomes the very latest thing 
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in swans. Of course you mustn’t take this seri- 

ously, and even if the story doesn’t interest 

you, Miss Shearer’s characterization in the 

earlier scenes will. 

[19] SILENCE 
Excellent melodrama, superbly acted by 


(Producers Distributing Corp.) 


H. B. Warner. One of those engrossing stories 
in which the plot works backwards from the 
denouément. A man is condemned to death for 
a crime which he did not commit, but refuses 
to say the word which will save him in spite 
of the pleas of his lawyer. The ensuing 
story explains his reasons for silence. Others 
in the cast are Vera Reynolds, Rockcliffe 
Fellowes, and Raymond Hatton. 
(See Film Estimates for September) 


[201 SANDY (Fox) 

Madge Bellamy comes out of her cocoon 
with a bang, and demonstrates thoroughly that 
It is too bad, though, 
that she had to do it in such a cheap, tawdry 


she is a good actress. 
story. It is the flaming youth plot in which 
the girl has her good time and pays the 
price. Everything from makeup to melo- 
drama is laid on entirely too thick. 


[21] THE MAN UPSTAIRS (Warner Brothers) 

Earl Derr Biggers’ story, The Agony Col- 
umn, in which an imaginative young man 
makes up a long string of impossible adven- 
tures for the entertainment of an equally im- 
Monte Blue and 
pull this thing 


aginative young lady. 
Dorothy Devore practically 


along by its bootstraps. 


[22] LET’S GET MARRIED (Paramount) 
The Richard Dix version of Willie Collier’s 
ancient favorite, The Man from Mexico, rolls 
merrily along under its own momentum with 
an occasional push from Mr. Dix when it 
rolls a little slowly. Largely impossible, 
mostly improbable, entirely nonsensical, and 
lots of fun. 
an uproarious character sketch of the lady 


Edna May Oliver contributes 


who blithely combines the business of buy 
ing Bibles with the pleasures of cabarets and 


night clubs. And you should certainly not 


miss the spectacle of the carefree Richard Dix 
solemnly driving an electric coupe down Fifth 
Avenue. 


[23] RAINBOW RILEY (First National) 
Johnny Hines kids the Kentucky mountain 
feud and the feudists, gets into trouble thereby, 
and has to call on the army for assistance—or 
I forget. Anyhow, just 
as you might expect, it’s very lively, very 


is it the Marines? 
pleasant, and genuinely entertaining. 


Production Notes for October 


AVING cleaned up, so to speak, on the 

battle fronts with The Big Parade, Havoc, 
What Price Glory, Tell It to the Marines, The 
Soldier, Behind the Front, and 
others, the movies are now going into the air. 
Paramount seems to be in the lead with its 
big production of Wings featuring Charles 
Rogers, First National will start work soon on 
Men of the Dawn with Milton Sills, and 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer plans a special produc- 
tion which is to be a sort of Big Parade of the 


Unknown 


alr. 

NHARLIE CHAPLIN, according to the lat- 
CC est rumor, will follow his current picture, 
The Circus, with a life of Napoleon, he, him- 
self to play the title part, the role of Josephine 
to be played by Raquel Meller, the famous 


Spanish singer. 


“ECIL B. DeMILLE after sponsoring a 
C contest last spring for suggestions for 
his next picture, and selecting The Deluge 
from the avalanche of responses, abandoned 
that idea upon discovering that another com- 
pany had planned to film the same subject, 
and determined upon the life of Christ instead. 
The film will be known as The King of Kings. 
H. B. Warner will portray the character of 
Christ, and the supporting cast includes 
Jacqueline Logan as Mary Magdalene, Ru- 
dolph Schildkraut as the High Priest Caiaphas, 
Joseph Schildkraut as Judas, Victor Varconi, 
and Majel Coleman. Dan Sayre Groesbeck 
will make the preliminary sketches of the 
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characters. Other DeMille and Metropolitan 
productions in progress include Pals in Para- 
dise with John Bowers and Marguerite de la 
Motte and May Robson of stage fame; The 
Cruise of the Jasper B. with Rod La Rocque; 
For Alimony Only with Leatrice Joy; The 
Yankee Clipper with William Boyd and Elinor 
Fair; White Gold and A Fighting Love star- 
ring Jetta Goudal; Nobody's Widow with 
Leatrice Joy; Man Bait with Marie Prevost; 
Jewels of Desire with Priscilla Dean; and 
Corporal Kate with Vera Reynolds. 


N addition to Wings, Paramount announces 

an Elinor Glyn production, /t, with Clara 
Bow; a Zane Grey production, The Man of 
the Forest with Jack Holt and Margaret 
Morris; Stranded in Paris for Bebe Daniels; 
Hotel Imperial with Pola Negri; a Raymond 
Griffith comedy, You’d Be Surprised; a Frank 
Lloyd production, The Eagle of the Sea, 
featuring Florence Vidor and Ricardo Cortez; 
Kid Boots with Eddie Cantor; a new Harold 
Lloyd comedy running close to the lines of 
Grandma’s Boy; Douglas MacLean’s Hold 
That Lion, and a Marshall Neilan production, 
Everybody's Acting, starring Betty Bronson. 
Production of Passing Strangers, Jim Tully’s 
story of tramp life in the wheat fields of 
Kansas has been postponed. Film rights to 
Warick Deeping’s novel, Sorrel & Son, have 
been purchased. James Cruze who has just 
finished Old Ironsides will direct Raymond 


Griffith’s next comedy. 


NDER the tentative title Stark Love a 

picture enacted entirely by the isolated 
mountaineers of the south has just been com- 
pleted. Aceording to Jesse L. Lasky, “The 
men who produced the picture endangered 
their lives from the day they entered the fast- 
nesses of the mountain regions until they had 
finished their task. It meant entering a dis- 
trict where motion pictures had never been 
seen or heard of, and where the attitude of 
the montaineers is one of violent hostility 
toward all strangers.” 


HE crest of film production for the com- 

ing season has been reached at the Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer studios, where practically 
every star, player, and director is either at 
work or preparing to start at an early date. 
The majority of these productions is for late 
winter and early spring release. The Myster- 
ious Island founded on Jules Verne’s fantas- 
tic tale, is being filmed entirely in technicolor, 
and features Conrad Nagel, Sally O'Neill, and 
Lionel Barrymore. Annie Laurie with Lillian 
Gish in the starring role and Norman Kerry 
opposite is one of the lavish productions of 
The Flesh and the Devil stars John 
Gilbert and features Greta Garbo and Lars 


the year. 


Hanson. The Understanding Heart, by Peter 
B. Kyne, features Rockcliffe Fellowes, Joan 
Crawford, and Carmel Meyers. The Flaming 
Forest by James Oliver Curwood features 
Antonio Moreno and Renee Adoree. Valencia, 
founded on the popular song of that name, 
stars Mae Murray. Echegaray’s The Great 
Galeoto produced on the stage by William 
Faversham as The World and his Wife, has 
Ramon Novarro and Alice Terry in the prin- 
cipal roles. Exit Smiling by Marc Connelly 
stars Beatrice Lillie, the star of the famous 
Charlot Revue, with Jack Pickford opposite. 
Rachel Crothers’ A Little Journey with Claire 
Windsor William Tillie, the 


Toiler, starring Marion Davies, and Ordeal 


and Haines, 


with Lon Chaney complete the list. Prepara- 
tions are completed for the start of Frisco 
Sal with Pauline Starke, and The Grey Hat, 
a comedy to be directed by Robert Z. Leonard, 


with an all-star cast. 


ARNER BROTHERS have just com- 
pene Private Izzy Murphy with George 
Jessel, and are now engaged on Across the 
Pacific, a Spanish War melodrama, featuring 
Monte Blue and Jane Winton. Syd Chaplin’s 
next picture will be The Missing Link. Plans 
are under way for production of The Third 


Degree. 
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Some Things They Say 


“Thanks for 1000 and One Films. It seems 
to me you have done a difficult job well. I 
am amazed at what seems to be the increase 
in the number of films and the definiteness 
with which they fit under the heading.” 

Rowland Rogers, Vice-Pres., 
Picture Service Corporation, 
71 W. 23rd St., New York City 

“I thank you very warmly for your letter 
and for a copy of the 1000 and One which is 
exactly what I was looking for.” 

Lorenzo Lopezgarcia 
Havana, Cuba 

“We find 1000 and One to be very valuable 

in our particular work.” 
H. L. Kooser, Asst. in charge, 
Visual Instruction Service, 
lowa State College, 
Ames, la. 

“I find 1000 and One invaluable to me.” 

R. C. Adair 
Garrett Biblical Institute 
Evanston, Ill. 

“We sincerely thank you for the copy of 
1000 and One Films. 


really needed in the éducational program 


It is something that is 


field and will be of great use to many we 
feel sure.” 

Service Film Producers 

Battle Creek, Mich. 

“The copy of 1000 and One which you sent 
us is received and it certainly appears to be 
a most valuable compilation.” 

The Oklahoma Teacher, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


“Please accept my thanks for the copy of 
1000 and One Films. This is a very valuable 
booklet and we will use it in our classes.” 

H. A. Webb, 

Department of Chemistry, 

George Peabody College for Teachers 
Nashville, Tenn. 


“We appreciate your sending us 1000 and 
One Films and keep it in our files to use 
when in need of such material as it covers. 
It is a very valuable source of information.” 

P. C. Weaver, 
Asst. Director of Summer Session, 


The Pennsylvania State College, 
State College, Pa. 


“We have found your little film booklet, 
1000 and One, a very useful guide in the past, 
and shall be glad to receive the new edition 
as soon as possible.” 

G. Clyde Fisher, Curator, 

The American Museum of Natural 
History 

New York City 


“IT have been waiting for 1000 and One 
Films and postponing booking of film pro- 
grams ‘because we have found in the past that 
this little booklet is practically indispensable 
to us.” , 

Theo. W. Hausmann, 


Concordia Institute, 


Bronxville, N. Y. 


Report of Committee on Teacher Training in Visual 
Instruction 
J. V. ANKENEY, Chairman 


Historical 

During the Spring term of 1918 there was 
offered at the University of Minnesota a 
course in Methods and Materials for Visual 
Instruction. That was perhaps the first course 
of its kind offered for credit in an American 
Editor’s Note 
tion at the Philadelphia meeting. 


University. Such a course is still being 


given at Minnesota. Later, courses were 
started at the University of Kansas, University 
of Missouri, University of Oklahoma, Uni- 
versity of Texas and others. 


Delivered before the Department of Visual Instruction of the National Education Associa- 
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Institutions Giving Courses 

A recent survey reports that the following 
institutions gave courses during the regular 
session, 1925-26: Universities of Alabama, 
California, Missouri, Minnesota, North Car- 
olina, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania; George Wash- 
ington University, San Francisco Teachers 
College, Emporia State Teachers College, De- 
troit Teachers College, George Peabody Col- 
lege, Cleveland School of Education. During 
the present (1926) Summer Session courses 
are being offered at the Universities of Ala- 
bama, Colorado, Indiana, North Carolina, 
Pittsburg, West Virginia; Emporia State 
Teachers College, Detroit Teachers College, 
George Peabody College, George Washington 
University, Western State College of Col- 
orado. This is a good showing when it is 
considered that some institutions offer courses 
in alternate years only. It is certainly not out 
of place to state that the University of Wis- 
consin has a full Professor of Visual In- 
struction in the person of Dr. William H. 
Dudley, the “Grand Old Man” of Visual 


Instruction. 


Training In Methods 


Visual Education has two well defined as- 
pects— 

(1) That dealing with the Selection and 

: Construction of Visual Aids for 
use in the teaching and learning 
processes. 

(2) That of correct or better methods 
of using these Visual Aids in the 
teaching and learning processes. 

There seems to be a unanimity of opinion 
that teachers should receive some training 
in the selection and use of Visual Aids. As 
to just how this shall be accomplished there 
is not entire agreement. For example, it 
would appear that instruction in the Selection 
and Use of Visual Aids in the teaching of 
Geography should be a part of the special 
methods and practice teaching work in this 


subject. The same is true of history and 


science and other subjects of the curriculum. 
This plan has several advantages. (1) It does 
not add an additional course to the already 
crowded teacher training curriculum. (2) 
It does not necessitate the employment of 
additional teachers. (3) It is pedagogically 
sound. 

On the other hand it offers several prob- 


lems for the immediate present: 


(1) Not all teachers of special method 
and practice teaching have had an oppor- 
tunity for training in the Use of Visual Aids. 

(2) The special metheds course is now 
often so crowded with other materials that 
very little time is taken for Visual Aids. 

* ¢3) 


have an opportunity for supplementary train- 


Teachers already in service must 
ing. 

(4) Materials and methods of Visuai In- 
struction are such that unless one person is 
held responsible for their development little 
or nothing will be done. 

(5) Special courses are justifiable as a 
temporary measure to focus attention on the 
use of Visual Aids and to stimulate their use. 
There is no immediate possibility that teachers 
will make a too great use of objective ma- 
terials and Visual Aids in actual teaching 
situations. There is, however, great danger 
when the materials are placed in the hands 
of untrained teachers. 

The following procedure is suggested for 
training teachers in developing skill in the 
use of Visual Aids. 


‘ 


(1) Demonstration lessons to “set a 


pattern.” These lessons to be given under 
actual teaching conditions. 

(2) Discussion of demonstration by 
demonstrating teacher and student teachers to 
bring out just why it is done this way or that. 

(3) Actual trial teaching (participation) 
by the student teacher under the direction of 


the supervising teacher. 
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(4) Discussion of the lesson. 

Where actual student participation cannot 
be obtained, demonstration with follow-up 
analytical discussion should be part of the 
course of instruction. Nothing, however, will 
completely take the place of actual participa- 
tion on the part of the student teacher. It 
remains to be seen just how effective “reading 
about” or “talking about” the Use of Visual 
Aids is in modifying practices especially with 
young, inexperienced teachers. Formulation 
of principles will naturally follow the above 
program. 

Training Teachers In Service 

Teachers already in service may be assisted 
in the following ways: 


(1) Attendance at Summer Schools 
a. Special Methods teachers use 
themselves and demonstrate 


well selected and well used 


materials on Visual Instruc- 
tion. 

b. Special Course in Materials 
and Methods of Visual Instruc- 
tion. 

c. Demonstration and discussions 


at teachers institutes, round 
tables, etc. 

(2) Assisting teachers to help themselves. 

a. Demonstrations by supervisors. 

b. Illustrated 

good materials and good teach- 

ing method in books and maga- 


zine articles. 


Research 


There can be no question of the need of 


research here as well as in the field of gen- 


eral education. 
gested fields: 
(1) Methodology. 
(2) Administrative aspects. 


(3) Technology of construction. 


(4) Psychological aspects of the use of 


Visual Aids in Education. 


descriptions of 


The following are some sug- 


(5) Sociological aspects. 
(6) Community Motion Picture aspects. 


Dr. Frank N. Freeman of the School of 
Education, University of Chicago, submits the 
following analysis of the situation in so far 
as graduate work is concerned. 


Graduate work is different from undergraduate 
work more by virtue of the method of approach 
than of the content. The same general subjects are 
pursued but the method is that of independent study 


culminating in investigation. 
Courses may be classified as dealing with problems: 


a. Of particular jobs. Such courses deal, for ex- 
ample, with the duties of special officers, such 
as superintendent or principal or supervisor. 

In the second place they deal with special 
methods, such as are used by teachers of special 
An example is special methods in 

In such a course it would be neces- 


subjects. 
geography. 


sary to include a discussion of visual education. 


b. Of groups of jobs having methods or processes 
An example is the treatment of 
Another example deals with 
the general methods of teaching. Under both 
of these courses visual education should be in- 
cluded. It would constitute one of the topics 
to be treated in dealing with administration or 


in common, 


administration. 


with the general methods of teaching. 


c. Of basic sciences, bodies of knowledge, or 
research techniques. Such a basic science is 
Education Psychology. In a course on educa- 
tional psychology, visual education is an appro- 
priate topic. It comes under the head of 
methods of presentation. Another course is 

Experimental Education. This may well include 

experiments in methods of presentation includ- 

Other courses are in 

statistical methods. 

These would not concern visual education so 


ing visual education. 
methods and _ historical 


directly. 

The conclusion which I draw from this analysis is 
that visual education is a natural topic in a variety 
of courses. It is of interest to various types of stu- 
dents and is to be approached from various points of 
view. For this reason, it is most appropriately treated 
in connection with the various courses where it is per- 
tinent rather than as a subject of a separate course. 

The suggestion that I make, therefore, is that 
the problems of visual education be discussed or 
treated in any course in which they arise. 
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School Department 


Conducted by STELLA EvELYN Myers 


Director of the Department of Visual Education 


Forest Park Schools, Forest Park, Iil. 


What A College Can Do in Installing Visual Aids During 
One Summer Term 


ROM the fourteenth of June to the 

twenty-first of July the past summer, 

the writer was privileged to observe the 
following steps taken in inaugurating visual 
aids at one of our smaller colleges, which has 
won real distinction, and deserves vastly more, 
for its maintenance of high standards of 
scholarship. The climate of Gunnison, Colo., 
is probably unexcelled in this country, and 
perhaps in the world, for conditions favoring 
mental activity on the part of both adults and 
children during the summer months. At no 
time was it uncomfortable, for example, to 
project pictures in a semi-darkened room. 

Aside from the favorable temperature, the 
mountain setting of the town with the beauti- 
ful color effects on every hand was an ever- 
inspiring spectacle. Twenty-eight is said to 
be the number of excellent one-day trips that 
tempt one away for closer communion with 
nature during the week-ends. After visiting 
radium hot springs, the Black Canyon, one 
wall of which was pierced by the marvellous 
Gunnison Tunnel, and similar inviting local- 
ities, the summum bonum is reached by the 
ascent of Mt. Uncompagre and a five-day trip 
by auto to the Mesa Verde. 

Preliminary steps for picture study had 
been taken by the purchase of the Keystone 
600 Set of stereographs, and a Super-DeVry 
motion picture machine. Only a miscellane- 
ous collection of slides was available, largely 
un-titled, and there were no duplicate slides 
for the stereographs in stock. A committee 
of six most able members of the faculty was 
in charge of the operation of the machine and 


of providing the material for programs and 
for study purposes. 

As the time appeared too short for having 
a slide order filled, the attempt was made to 
use the large collections provided by the state 
university for lecture purposes. These the 
writer uses occasionally by way of variation 
in introducing travel tours, but they do not 
seem to meet the need for the usual study 
scheme. This slide difficulty was overcome by 
the kindness of Mr. Tope, the superintendent 
of the Grand Junction Schools, in lending and 
delivering the series of slides desired for the 
various studies to be made. 

The auditorium or the physics laboratory 
were used for projection, but the former had 
many other uses, also, and the room, being 
very wide in proportion to the length, was 
illy adapted for projection on account of the 
wide optical angle for the part of the audience 
The 


physics laboratory was often needed for other 


seated in the front corners of the room. 


use, too, when picture lessons were due. 


To counteract these unfavorable circum- 
stances, a projection room was immediately 
fitted up. This 


narrow with all windows on one side. 


room was long and 


The 


windows, except in the very rear, were darken- 


very 


ed by the use of beaver board. One shade 


was removable for daylight use. This ar- 
rangement permitted of ventilation from the 
rear without the light striking the screen. A 
large transom over one of the doors towards 
the rear aided also in solving the ventilation 
problem. A special screen was made out of 
a finely woven sateen and stretched taut on 
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Biographical and Historical 


Produced Under the Direction of Caroline Gentry 








| The Roosevelt Memorial Association Film Library 


announce the first five 


Motion Pictures Dealing with 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT AND HIS TIMES 


DISTRIBUTORS 
Y. M.C. A. Motion Picture Bureau, 120 W. 4ist St., New York City, N. Y. 





subjects of a series of 


28 E. 20th St., New York City, N. Y. 





1111 Center St., Chicago, Ill. 








a strong frame. It was placed in permanent 
position in the projection room, thus obviat- 
ing the necessity of moving the large screen 
used in the auditorium. Seats were placed 
in the front of the room for the smallest chil- 
dren, larger seats in the center, and, in the 
rear of the seated section, chairs for students 
As the 


front of the auditorium was very low and 


and teachers auditing and observing. 


the rear about three feet higher, the screen 
was hung at one of the rear corners and the 
seating was placed on a diagonal line of 
the room, at right angles to the screen. 
This permitted the operator to use the stage 
for his projection machines, giving him more 
space and more seclusion than in the rear of 
the room where permanent seating interfered. 
The increased elevation of the pictures made 
it possible for all to see with ease. Such 
minor factors in projection seem at times 
rather trivial, yet the elimination of even 
unconscious strain upon the sight or posture 
is just such an element as makes the study 
of pictures under given conditions a pleasant 
and invigorating experience, or otherwise. We 
are glad to add that a new auditorium soon 
to be completed will obviate all of these 
difficulties, but the above experience may pos- 
sibly be of some help to others in making 
adaptations. 
One of the 


visual aids is frequently to learn the source 


creat difficulties in selecting 
of materials and to be able to appraise them 


when listed. Committees of two were ap- 
pointed from the large committee on visual 
development, and conferences were frequently 
held with these small committees for the pur- 
pose of arranging programs for public gather- 


ings, at which an admission of twenty-five 


cents was charged. An attempt was then 
made to give a survey of the whole educational 
field, especially in the departments in which 
the minor committees were specialists. —Two 
large office files were filled with data from 
producers and distributors for ready refer- 
ence. 

Especial care was taken to procure informa- 
tion on material from the nearest sources to 
save as much time and expense as possible 
on transportation. In any locality this re- 
For instance, the 
University of Utah handles some of the S. V. 


E. films, but for others, we had to send to 


quires extensive study. 


Chicago. Sometimes, a distributor will ad- 
vertise the handling of a certain line of pic- 
tures, but when a program is arranged and 
the order sent in for one of this series, he 
sends word that this particular film is not in 
his repertoire. Again, a distributor adver- 
tises a certain feature, a date is planned for 
the use of this film and it is wired for; 
he apprises us by letter on the day of our 
advertised program that he cannot serve our 
territory, as he is limited to northern Indiana 
and Ohio. It seems that in such a case busi- 
ness ethics would dictate a return wire, col- 
lect. It is not always possible for schoolmen 
to arrange for the use of material weeks or 
Particular situations arise 


months ahead. 


making pictures desirable, which circum- 


stances no one can foresee. Educators and 
distributors will have to understand each other 
better for the fullest use of pictures and for 
the best results. A few unpleasant experiences 
with planning programs and disappointing 
one’s audience is apt to put such a school off 


Another well-known difh- 


culty in securing films for any certain locality 


the visual map. 
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Splendid Films Available 
For School Use 


A Miracle in Modern City Building: 


A most interesting two-reel film showing the 
building of a model city-Longview, Washington. 


Lumbering in the Pacific Northwest: 
A 4-reel industrial - educational film depicting 
the manufacture of great Douglas Fir trees of 
the Pacific Northwest into lumber products. 


From Tree to Trade: 
21% reels showing the manufacture of Southern 
Pine and California White Pine lumber products. 


The Story of a Stick: 


A romantic portrayal in one reel of the modern 
manufacture of lumber. 


These films are loaned to schools without 
charge other than express charges. Bookings 
are made in the order in which requests with 
definite dates are received. 


Write for a booking or further information 


Advertising Department 


THE LONG - BELL LUMBER COMPANY 
R. A. LONG BLDG. KANSAS CITY, MO. 











is the fact that sets of pictures like the Urban 
prints and those of Bray are promiscuously 
scattered piecemeal over the country. By the 
time that correspondence ensues across two- 
thirds of the continent the psychological time 
for using that particular subject has often 
passed. For all of the above reasons it is 
very important that an extensive correspond- 
ence be carried on with the distributors in 
the region of the school concerned and that 
careful lists be formulated and systematically 
filed, well in advance of the time when they 
will be needed. 

Another movement for securing definite 
standards on the part of the whole visual 
committee was the formulation of principles 
for mechanical operation, for technique of 
class procedure, and for the means of securing 
materials and arrangements for the ready use 
of the projection room. These were typed 
and filed. 

For furnishing a precise mode of correlat- 
ing pictures with the elementary course, it was 


Please Say You Saw the Advertisement in Tue Epuc 


planned to provide a copy of a visual course 
used by the writer. However, this did not 
perfectly correlate with the college course. 
Hence, the scholastic curriculum in reading 
and in geography was analyzed and tabula- 
tions made of all topics amenable to visual 
These 
To the 


right of these topics were listed, in another 


aids in each quarter of the course. 
were typed in a column at the left. 


column, all the stereographic and slide ma- 
terials available. Again, to the right of this 
column, were listed the film materials avail- 
able, with the nearest local source if that 
were known, otherwise, the name of the na- 
tional distributor. 

As the president and faculty were most 
open-minded and wished to co-operate in 
every way possible, a most favorable atmos- 


As far 


as feasible, the teachers on hand were given 


phere for growth was always evident. 


an opportunity to conduct lessons and get 
into the swing of visual instruction. One 
such experience given public approval ap- 
pears to do more for building up the con- 
fidence of an instructor than simply hearing 
Not as 


desired 


a dozen lessons conducted by others. 
much demonstration work as was 
could be handled on account of the inability 
to secure the children for a sufficient time to 
permit the working out of problems visually, 
in addition to the curriculum that had to be 
covered during a short summer term. A 
list of the subjects studied by still and mo- 
tion pictures will appear in the next issue. 

We say “All Hail!” to Western State Col- 
lege of Gunnison, Colorado, in taking this 
initiatory step in a field that is surely destined 
to mark the coming epoch in education. 


SS. BE. ae 
GEOGRAPHIC News BULLETIN 


The National Geographic Society publishes thirty 
issues of its Geographic News Bulletin during the 
Each 


bulletins giving the geographic background of news 


school year. issue contains five illustrated 


events. The bulletin is sent only to teachers who 
may receive the year’s issue upon payment of twenty- 


five cents to cover mailing costs. 
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Film Reviews 

Carpeting a Century (2 reels) Y. M. C. 
A.—During the reign of Louis XVI, carpets 
and rugs adorned the palaces of the great. 
Navajo weaving was one of the earliest Ameri- 
Bigelow in 1839 invented the 
A Scotch fleece with its 
The 


wool is fed into the breaker, which tears and 


can industries. 
first power loom. 


long hair is valuable in carpet weaving. 


pulls it apart, when it is washed to get rid 
The 


picker further separates the matted fibers. 


of the fat and other foreign matter. 


Artificial oiling replaces some of the natural 
oil and makes the wool easier to work. Com- 
pressed air blows the wool to the bins in 
The 
carding straightens and draws out the fibers. 
Metal stretch pull the 


further apart when the wool comes out in 


the carding room, through large pipes. 


combs and fibers 


smooth ropes. 


After twisting, the spun yarn is wound into 
skeins and sent to the wash house. The yarn 


is drawn down from heavy strands to fine 


thread by gilling and drawing operations. 
When the skeins of wool are dyed, they are 
put into extractors to take the water out and 
are then dried in the steam drying room. 
Experienced artists are employed for design- 
ing. When the designs are approved, they 
are sent to the coloring department... Cards 
forming the design are laced together and 
they produce the design while the wool is 


Wires which have 


sharp blades at the ends cut the loops of 


being woven in the loom. 


Wilton rugs and carpets as the loops are 
pulled out. Body Brussels carpets and rugs 
are woven on Jacquard looms, but the loops 
When the Wilton products 
taken to the shearing department, they 
The 


fuzz and tufts of yarn which protrude above 


are left uncut. 
are 


are operated on as by a lawn mower. 


the surface of the pile are trimmed off. Steam- 


ing then opens out the tufts. 
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A Com plete 


MOTION 
PICTURE 


Service for 
Educational Groups 


pare re sp 
pi if . 


f any kind can secure from Pathe 


Pathe Exchange, Inc., E.S. 


35 West 45th St., New York, N. Y. 


COUPON: 
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catal UE 
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Addre SS 
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Is, colleges 
1 valuable pictures covering, in 
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y that permit the use of motion 


nd American history, 
tany foreign 
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industry—all these and other 
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s by selections 
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1 the conscientious and un- 
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lern instruction Tx 


service, 
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describing all Pathe 
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academies, or 


all of the principal 


geography, 
manners and 
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increased interest 


of pictures or 


motion pictures have 


obtain a 
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pictures suit- 
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A Practical Manual and Guide 


MOTION PICTURES 
FOR INSTRUCTION 


By A. P. HOLLIS, Film Editor of the 
De Vry Corporation 





Sketches the development of visual education, tells 
how motion pictures are being used successfully in 
classrooms, presents in detail several different 
courses of study, offers a series of actual film lessons, 
explains the methods of presentation and follow up, 
and discusses the pedagogy of instruction by means 
of motion pictures. 


Lists and describes over 1500 educational films 
particularly well suited to classroom use, classifies 
these films, names the organizations from which 
they may be obtained, offers suggestions for “‘film”’ 
libraries,"and .oncludes with a selective bibliog 
raphy. 


The first book to combine a practical discussion 
of motion picture pedagogy with a descriptive and 
classified list of educational films. You are invited 
to write for further information regarding this 


book. 
THE CENTURY CO. 


353 Fourth Avenue 
New York 


2126 Prairie Avenue 
Chicago 

















The two reels described afford a thoroughly 
comprehensive and detailed picture of the 
modern weaving industry. The processes, al- 
though rather involved, probably are as 
simply represented as is possible in two thou- 
sand feet of film and certainly a far more 
comprehensible view than one could actually 
experience in the factory itself. 

Produced for the Bigelow-Hartford Carpet 
Company by The Pathescope Company of 
America. 

Roosevelt, Friend of the Birds (1 ree!) 
—The prologue to the reel is a heartbreaking 
tragedy of bird life—the story of a mating 
pair of wild egrets and the shooting of the 
parent birds as they stand guard over their 
young, leaving the little birds in the nest to 
starve. There is some remarkable bird photog- 
raphy throughout the reel, and the tragedy 
of the early scenes is alleviated by those that 
follow, showing the bird refuges on Pelican 
Island in the Indian River, established by 
proclamation of President Roosevelt in 1904, 


as a home for wild birds where they might 
live unmolested. 

In 1915 Roosevelt made an expedition to 
these breeding grounds, and he is seen explor- 


ing the island, and observing the flocks of 


Royal Terns, Black Skimmers, Laughing 
Gulls, Pelicans—and Egrets, now safe with 


their young out of reach of the hunter. 

Bird lovers will welcome this film, which 
furnishes instructive and beautiful scenes of 
the wild life of our Gulf Coast. 

Produced by the Roosevelt Memorial As- 
sociation, and distributed through the Y. M. 
cS 

Canary Islands (1 reel) Fox—Picturing 
this group of islands off the coast of Africa, 
the reel combines a number of exceptionally 
beautiful scenes, showing something of the 
life of the inhabitants and their industries as 
well as the natural beauty of the islands. 
The making of the famous Madeira embroid- 
ery, the growing of bananas, views of the 
harbor of Santa Cruz are among the sub- 


jects covered. 


Heroes of The Sea (1 Cranfield 


and Clarke—Scenes of the rolling waves of 


reel ) 


the turbulent North Sea seem to call to mind 
the dangers and hardships of those whose 
lives are spent in the fishing industry. Heroes 
of the Sea is a vivid account of the fishing 
fleet and the bringing in of the catch. Par- 
ticularly interesting are scenes showing the 
hauling in of the nets, the sorting on board 
the trawler, and the packing in boxes which 
are transferred to small carriers—difficult and 


dangerous work in heavy seas. 


School Notes 


THE ScHOOL JOURNEY 

A brief note in the Pennsylvania School 
Journal for September carries a suggestion 
which any teacher (no matter how inade- 
quately the school may be equipped with 
visual materials) may carry out. 

The opening of schools in September is an 
opportune time to initiate the use of visual 


aids in classroom instruction. The weather 
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during the fall months is especially favor- 
able for school journey work—and this is the 
easiest type of visual aid with which to begin. 

Teachers have testified to the value of the 
school journey in geography, nature study and 
science. It can be made equally valuable in 
vitalizing instruction in art, civics, history, 
health. humane treatment of birds and ani- 
mals, literature, mathematics and safety in- 
struction. 

A suggestion for the first week of school is 
to make a survey of the community and sur- 
rounding country 
of the school—for the purpose of listing the 
materials the school journey makes available. 

The school journey may be 
the following five purposes: 


territory within easy reach 


used to serve 


1. Asa preview of a lesson and for gath- 
ering materials. 


2. To cultivate observation. keenness. dis 
covery—to encourage children to see 
and know things about them. 

3. To arouse interest-——as in birds. trees. 
art, history. 

!. To conduct a specific lesson as in geog 


raphy, civics, literature. 


5. To verify class results or discussions. 


THE Scnoot Arts MaGazine (September) 


This is a “Poster Number” and in its pages 
will be found a wealth of material for those 
interested in poster composition and the teach 
ing of poste! work, design. the use of colors, 
lettering in poster work. and numerous ex 
amples of how posters can be effectively used 


We are glad to make note of this step on th 


\ S \ 


part of the School Arts Magazine toward 


bringing posters forward into their proper 
and important position in the realm of visual 


instruction. 


PEABODY JOURNAL OF EpucaTtion (May) 

“Teaching with Motion Pictures” by A. L. 
Young of the Delta State Teachers College, 
Mississippi, describes an experiment which 
was carried out several years ago by four 
teachers in the McComb (Miss.) Junior High 
School, and furnishes interesting reading, 
particularly as it outlines specifically the var- 
ious steps used and results obtained in deter- 
mining the comparative efficiency of motion 
pictures and oral instruction. The conclus- 
ions are sound and entirely in line with the 
best thought on the subject, viz.—Learning is 
a process affected by all the senses, and it 
will never be possible, perhaps, to say in 
percentage terms just how much one learns 
through any one of the sense organs. 

The supreme value of moving pictures seems 
to come in those types of instruction in which 
motion, processes, scientific phenomena, and 
the like are involved. In some forms of teach- 
ing a simple photograph will get the same re- 
sults as an expensive moving picture. In 
the teaching of facts and content matter such 
as mathematics, English, and languages, mov- 
ing pictures seem to offer little or no ad- 


vantage over still pictures as visual aids. 
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VISUAL 
INSTRUCTION 


Daylight Lanterns 
Stereographs 


Lantern Slides 
Stereoscopes 


A Visual Aid for 


Every Visual Need 


SOCIAL SCIENCES, HIGH SCHOOL SCIENCES 
PRIMARY READING MAP SLIDES 


Write for further information 


KEYSTONE VIEW CO. 


Meadville, Penna. 





Notes and Notes 

(Continued from page 477) 
nounced for the term beginning October 4th 
a course made up of a series of twelve lectures 
to be given by Terry Ramsaye, author of A 
Million and One Nights—the History of the 
Motion Picture, which is shortly to the pub- 
lished. Mr. Ramsaye has been an active figure 
in motion picture production and promotion, 
and has spent the last five years on intensive 
study of the industry in the preparation of 
his two volume work. 

The course announced by the New School 
promises an analytical discussion and revela- 
tion of many phases of the motion picture, 
including special ethnic and racial aspects of 
the growth of the industry, international rela- 
tions and propaganda affairs, the basis of the 
censorship movement and kindred topics. 

Among the lecture subjects appear the head- 
lines of discussions of the technique of the 
scenario and the photoplay, the exercise of 
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controls by public taste, explanations of the 
rise of famous figures. The course will be 
illustrated by the display of historic pictures 
and documents as they may become available. 

“The presentation of the course,” the an- 
nouncement reads, “is in harmony with the 
general purpose of the New School as an 
institution of adult education to present fa- 
cilities for instruction and research in the vital 
problems and affairs of contemporary life. 
The motion picture has achieved such a status 
in our social fabric that it becomes a proper 
subject for such consideration. This is per- 
haps a step toward the creation of a new 
attitude of interest in the screen among the 
students of human affairs and a new recogni- 
tion of the influences of the films. The motion 
picture is remarkable as being the only art 
form which has arisen and come to complete 
fruition in a single generation, so swiftly that 
its origin survives in available records per- 
mitting such an analysis as is possible for no 


other kindred form of expression.” 


CoMPLETE FitmM Recorp oF EvuCHARISTIC 
CONGRESS 

\ complete film record of the twenty-eighth 
International Eucharistic Congress, held _re- 
cently in Chicago and Mundelein, has been 
completed by the staffs of Fox News and 
Varieties for the Fox Film Corporation. Fin- 
ished prints and negatives of the official pic- 
ture will be turned over to Cardinal Munde- 
lein, Archbishop of Chicago, and a special 
print, titled in Italian, is being prepared for 
presentation to His Holiness, Pope Pius XI. 

The record starts with the departure of 
John Cardinal Bonzano, Papal legate, from 
Rome, and concludes with the final ceremonies 
at Mundelein. 


and electricians worked at topmost speed 


A large staff of cameramen 


throughout the Congress in order that no 
interesting detail be permitted to escape. lt 
is the first time that such a record has been in- 


corporated in a film. 
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NOTES 


Foreign Notes 


Conducted by Otto Maurice FORKERT 
ITALY 
TALIAN screen productions are showing 
an unmistakable turn toward the portraya! 
of their own national life and customs. “Risa 
e Lagrima Napolitano” (Smiles and Tears of 
Naples), produced by the Ars Italica Society, 
Italian movie 


is a great success in all the 


houses. Another film about Naples, its people 
and their beliefs and customs, is in produ 
tion by the Lombards Film Company. 
Naples, like others among the larger and 
smaller cities of Europe, has a new and beauti- 
film house, 
With its 1200 


hall, a winter garden and cafe, it attracts the 


ful open-air situated on the 


Vomero hill. seats. a large 


native population as well as thousands of 


foreign visitors. 
FRANCE 


ARIS announces the 


“Societe des Films S« ientifiques et Docu 


foundation of the 


mentaires,’ for the production of purely 


scientific and historical films to be used for 
educational purposes, especially for the vis 
ualized teaching of history. 

A number of experts have been asked by 
the “Productions Natan” of Paris to prepare 
the material for a film on the life of Hector 
Berlioz (1803-1869). 


poser and musical critic. 


the great French com 
The film will be 
presented for the first time at the Centennial 
celebration of the Age of Romance, to be held 
next year. 

Through the efforts of 


Cauvin, a pioneer in educational film work, 


Director Gustave 
the city of Lyon has one of the richest col 
lections of school films, numbering 1400 dif 
ferent subjects. They were gathered from all 
over the world and some were civen by dif 
ferent ambassadors in Paris to the schools. 
It shows what individual initiative can do. 
For the third time in the history of the Na 


tional Theatre in Paris, the doors of the Opera 
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Slides for the School Room 
Kindergarten to 8th Grade 


Edited by 


Stella Evelys VW 
Project Method Slide Sets 
on 
THE INDIANS 
\BRAHAM LINCOLN 
TRANSPORTATION 


Prof. B Spry School. Chice 


to Follow 


Other Projects 
, Lis 


Send for 


We are‘headquarters for 
Stereopticons and all Visual Equipment 


Catalogs Free 
McIntosh Stereopticon Co. 
1150S. Michigan Ave Chicago, Illinois | 











will be opened this fall for a film-premiere. 
\bel Gauce will present Napoleon, the begin- 
ning of seven episodes presented from the 
historic and artistic standpoint. Upon the 
success of this first presentation will depend 
largely the finishing of the whole series. for 
which Gauce estimates a minimum production 


pe riod of five years. 


GERMANY 

t bis years ago the city of Munich started 

the collection of films showing the great 
historical events in the career of that city. 
It is a valuable addition to the Archives, in 
the opinion of the City Fathers, for now they 
have authorized the filming of the life activity 
of leaders in politics and in the Arts and 
Sciences in their particular places of work and 
study. The negatives are to be the property 
of the city, and 


additional prints will be 


made for special occasions and for educa- 


tional use. 
The Deulig Company has on their produc- 
tion 


program for this year four big national 


feature pictures and 28 educational “Kultur- 
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BARGAINS! 


Fully Guaranteed 
Stereopticons & Moving Picture 
Machines at Very Low Prices. 
We Also Have 
NEW MACHINES and ACCESSORIES 
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Washington, D. C. 











Films.” The latter cover expeditions in for- 
eign lands, as well as in their native country, 
showing latest results of scientific research, 
etc. All the prominent German producers 
have “Kultur-Film” departments which are 
becoming a most important field of pro- 
duction. 
JAPAN 

OVE scenes and kissing on the screen, 

without which American producers seem 
to find it almost impossible to make pictures, 
are disliked by the Japanese. During the 
past year the police censors at Tokyo sup- 
pressed 800,000 feet of “kissing scenes” out 
of a total film footage of 14,800,000 feet. 
Osculation is particularly unpopular in Japan, 
The 
hero and heroine may purse their lips for the 
kiss, their faces may even approach each 
other, but never should the lips touch as far 


being considered vulgar and suggestive. 


as Japan is concerned. 


THE EDUCATIONAL FILM IN INDIA 


HE Railroad Company of Peninsula has 

built a train with complete installation 
for open air Filmprojection, for the demon- 
stration of industrial-educational films. Cot- 
ton, wool, sugar, and wheat-production for 
agricultural and economic education will be 
presented. To increase travel the Landscape- 
sceneries of India will be shown to awaken 


the Wanderlust. 
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Swiss STUDENTS AND FILM EDUCATION 

HE Swiss Student Federation created over 

a year ago a special committee to study 
ways and means as to how the film could best 
facilitate and complete university teaching 
and scientific group study. The report shows 
the many perspectives open for such activities 
and describes how, by means of a scientific 
film exchange among the interested groups and 
Universities, they held during the last winter 
semester thirty scientific film-lectures. 

The continuation of these lectures is as- 
The 
Professors and Universities have placed their 
Student 


sured for the next academic semester. 


own films at the disposal of the 
(The 


Pestalozzi seem to be still alive in this little 


Federation. Spirits of Rousseau and 


old Republic). Foreign and home industries 
The 


Committee obtained also exclusive rights to 


have promised similar co-operation. 


show the films according to the new 
dure of Dr. Rothe. Quite practical and valu- 


commission! 


proce- 


able results for a student 


PROPAGANDA FILMs 
EVERAL foreign governments are produc- 
ing short reels for propaganda purposes. 
They find this an effective means of publiciz- 
ing the commercial, economic and scenic ad- 
The 


Australian Commonwealth has completed a 


vantages of their respective countries. 


series of short informative subjects called, 
“Know Your Own Country.” 

The government in France is now having 
made a group of pictures showing the in- 
dustrial activity and economic life. It is in- 
tended to show them in the capitals of Europe, 
South America and other countries, accom- 
panied by lecturers, speaking the language of 
the country where shown. 

The Canadian Government has been active 
along these lines for some time. During the 
past Winter, approximately 200 reels per 
day were distributed. A large studio is oper- 
ated by the Government at Ottawa, in charge 
of Raymond S. Peck. 
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NOTES 


Instituto Nazionale Luce, is the name of a 
new Italian propaganda company. Filippo 
Cremonesi is president. He is Governor of 
Rome. The 
headquarters in Rome. 

Geoffrey H. Malina, assisted by Commande: 
Worsley and Whit Cunliffe, the English come- 


dian, leave on a tour of the world shortly, to 


organization recently opened 


be away two years. Films are to be the 
means by which the expedition will carry in- 
formation of the homeland, together with trade 
propaganda. 

Only during the past two years has the true 
value of motion pictures been appreciated 
by foreign countries as an important com- 


mercial factor. 


*“*KULTURFILM” IN GERMANY 


\\ TITH the improvement of the economic 
situation in Germany one observes an 
increased production and distribution of high- 
class educational, or so-called “Kultur” Films, 
during the past summer. Even some of the 
most important Film-magazines in Berlin are 
now opening their columns liberally for com- 
ments upon these films and giving much more 
thought than heretofore to the scientific and 
instructional possibilities of the movies. 
(American film magazine editors should take 
notice! ) 

“Reichsfilmblatt” and “Die. Film- 


woche” we read typical editorial phrases like 


In the 


this: “The public simply wants the high class 
Culture films. It will always recognize the 
best 


standings on both sides are ended, will ap- 


sooner or later, and, after misunder- 
preciate and demand it!” 


Today’s educational film production in 
Germany is no more the neglected and mis- 
understood European orphan of yesterday. 
Films like “Wege zu Kraft und Schoenheit,” 
(Ways to Strength and Beauty, a_physical- 
education UFA-Film), “Das schwarze Gesch- 
lecht,” (The Black Race, made by the 2-year 
scientific Citroen-Expedition in Africa, 
Phoebus-Film), “Die Biene Maja” (The Bee 
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JOURNAL OF 
HOME ECONOMICS 


The professional Journal of the American Home 
Economics Association, issued monthly. 


The purpose of the JOURNAL OF HOME 
ECONOMICS is to offer a medium of ex- | 
change for teachers and for institution and 
field workers; to discuss’ modern household 
problems and to apply to them expert knowl- 
edge; to record and interpret the results of 
investigation and research; and to give ex- 
pression to the economic, social, and civic 
responsibilities of the home. 


Every progressive school executive or 
teacher should have a copy of the Journal 
for constant reference. 


Any school or public library is incom- | 
plete without this Journal. 


$2.50 a year. Sample copy free if you | 
mention the Educational Screen in your | 
request. 








1211 Cathedral St., Baltimore, Md. | 





Maja, natural history, Phoebus-Film), and 
a number of other “Kultur” productions had 
their premiéres and week-long profitable runs 
They 


were favorably commented upon by the scep- 


in the largest Theaters of Germany. 


tical European critics of other countries, in- 
cluding France. 

Popular fairy and fable films, plays and 
operas, as well as “Literary Classics” like 
Victor Hugo’s “Les Miserables,” have been 
produced and others are actually in the mak- 
ing. All these are screen-creations which will 
help to elevate the educational film to still 
higher recognition in Germany and neighbor- 


ing countries. 


AUSTRIA 
TWNHE Federal Railroads of Austria will 
shortly establish “movie compartments” 


on long distance trains within the Empire. 
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The Church and Pictures 


Conducted hy Rev. FRANK E. JENSEN 


4 . . 
“ditorial 
Editoria 
RE you a user of motion pictures in the program of the church? 
Are you planning to use motion pictures in your church program? 
Are you against the use of motion pictures in the church? 
These questions are pertinent. They cover the various attitudes toward church 


motion pictures. There are those who are against pictures in “motion,” who use 


pictures “not in motion,” that is, picture slides or films. To this class we can only 
say that prejudice is what keeps them from using motion pictures. 

To all three classes mentioned there is need of information as to the kind and 
method of using motion pictures. Mistakes are being made in the selection of motion 
pictures as well as in their use. Difficulties are being encountered that seem im- 
possible to overcome. For this reason discouragment enters in and failure is threat- 
ened, as has been too often the case. 

The use of motion pictures in the church does not lessen the work of the pastor: 
it rather increases his work to a very large degree. This increase of work comes 
from the time and effort necessary in making selection of the proper kind of pictures 
to be used for the different occasions, the previewing of the pictures selected, the 
preparation of the service or entertainment program, the fitting of the sermon into 
the picture in the service program, and last, but by no means least, the necessary 
training and direction of a dependable man to operate the motion picture projector. 
These, and other elements, make added work and responsibility for the pastor who 
uses motion pictures, or who intends to use them. We make mention of them for 
the encouragement of motion picture users, and for the information of those who are 
planning to use motion pictures, while to the prejudiced we would show them that 


when prejudice is overcome they will have a real job on their hands in the under- 


taking. To all we say, 
Don't Get Discouraged! 
The Church Motion Picture 
HURCH motion pictures must not be Pictures for the church must not have in 


lacking in the dramatic elements. Where them what is offensive to good taste. They 





they lack these elements they fail in their at- 
traction. In depicting the dramatic the good 
must have the advantage over the evil, vice 
must be shown to make the way of the trans- 
gressor hard, while virtue struggling to main- 
tain itself must be shown in its true worth 
and real attractiveness. The true standards 
of Christian character in the midst of struggle 
are to make their wholesome appeal to all 
who view the pictures. 


must always hold up the true standards of 
Christian life to young and old. Many pic- 
tures are very good as a whole, but cannot 
be recommended in this department because 
of taste. When these offensive features are 
eliminated the reviews will be published in 
THE “Whatsoever 


things are pure and whatsoever things are 


EDUCATIONAL SCREEN. 
of good report,” as the \postle says, these 


must be made attractive, to the end that the 








THE CHURCH 


nobler ideals may be cherished and followed 
as a result of the picture being shown. 

Then again church pictures must be true 
to history and be a faithful setting forth of 
biography, with adequate and clearly stated 
titles. 


become 


The titles must not be so long as to 
from the 
Then 


again titles must not be so short in film foot- 


monotonous and detract 


value and power of the picture itself. 
age as not to he read through with ease 
Too often there is too little picture and not 
enough title. On the other hand additional 
short titles will help to bring out many fine 
features of the picture that otherwise will 
pass by without any special notice, and the 
od of the picture is lost to that degree. 

One can 


This is pat 


a 

Pictures must not be too long. 
see too much and thus lose all. 
ticularly true of pictures in the church where 
the entertainment feature is subordinated to 
other and higher aims. A picture for Sunday 
evening, for instance, of two reels in length 
is coming to be recognized by those of experi 


ence as one of proper time length. For the 


Personally Conducted 
Special Notice—The six-reel motion picture 
on The Life of Our Saviour has been arranged 
and titled by the Editor of this department. 
and will be one of the first in the “Film Li 
brary of the Associated Churches.” Mention 
of this picture has been made in the June 
and September numbers of THE EDUCATIONAI 


SCREEN. 
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Educational Film Company, Chicago. 


(One reel) 


The Good Samaritan 


It brings out very forcibly the lessons 
enunciated by the parable of Luke 10, spoken 
by the Saviour to enforce the truth as to who 
is our neighbor. The presentation of the in 
cidents in the parable is weil done, albeit 


the lack of which 


can be made up by the pastor in explaining 


there should be more titles. 


a number of portions of the picture, with ap 


plications following. [The modern Good Sa 
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opening portion of the service in Bible School 
or Sunday School a picture of one reel is 
sufficient. For a week-night entertainment in 
a social gathering the length may vary ac- 
cording to the duration of the other features 
for the evening. But it is far better to have 
a picture presented at successive times in epi- 
sodes rather than to weary the people with 
the complete showing in one sitting of a long 
picture. Where a feature picture is the one 
attraction of the evening, of course, it goes 


without saying that all should be shown. 


(This subject: “The Church Motion Picture” 
will be continued in the November issue of 
THE EpuCATIONAL ScrREEN. The Editor will 
he pleased to receive any uems on this subject, 
or on any other subject, that will be of help 
to others in the use of Motion Pictures in the 
Program of the Church. Please do not be 
backward in sending something for the Church 
& Pictures Department. It will be appreci- 
ated by the Magazine as well as by its readers. 


Do it nou Please.) 


Church Film Reviews 


maritan is brought out very well, but here 
too a number of explanations should be made 
because of the paucity of titles. The picture, 
like that of others in this class, makes a good 
basis for a service and will aid much in mak- 
ing a sermon on the subject more interesting 


and effective 


The Call of (One reel)—H. S. 


Brown, 806 South Wabash, Chicago. 


Samuel 


This picture is similar in conception and 
It takes the 


storv of a bov by the name of Samuel who is 


plan to The Good Samaritan. 


verv much afraid in the storm, and shows 


how by the picturization of the ancient and 
beautiful Old Testament story of Samuel in 
the Tabernacle with Levy. this fear is cast out 
This film 


ilso lends itself to the building around it of 


by the realization that God is near. 


a good service and fine sermon talk. 
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Selected Films For | 
Church, School and Community | 
at $5 and $7.50 each | 
Thirty Subjects including Silas Marner, 
The Three Musketeers, The Passion Play, 
Hamlet, Merchant of Venice, Hoosier Ro- 





mance, Treasure Island, etc. All films 
guaranteed. 
| For Particulars write 

Visual Educators Film Club | 





| 423 N. Galena Ave. Wyoming, Ill. 











Hope (Two reels) —H. S. Brown, Chicago. 


This picture of the Triart series was in- 
spired by the painting in the London Art 
Gallery of the same name, “Hope.” It tells 
the story beautifully and dramatically of how 
the artist, George Frederick Watt, conceived 
the idea of painting the picture. The titling 
of the picture is full of inspiration. The art- 
ist himself is seen in his studio giving hope 
to a discouraged individual as he tells the 
story of the picture of his creation which is 
so famous, and so fraught with hope to all 
who understand its meaning. The story itself 
shows the forlorn wife of the sailor reported 
lost at sea, never giving up the last string in 


And 
though her hope is deferred, she is finally 


the harp, all others having snapped. 


rewarded with the return of her sailor hus- 
band, and the father of her new-born babe. 
It is one of those pictures long to be remem- 
bered, and especially so with 
“Hope” to be preached with it. 


a sermon on 


A German Comedy for use by any German 
group as an entertainment feature in clean 
humor is offered in the picture, Papa’s Knoten 
(Papa’s Knots). The editor of this depart- 
ment can arrange for its distribution as no 
It is the story 
(humorous) of two professors who are very 


m exchange has it, as yet. 
fil hange h t yet 


forgetful and who seek to remind themselves 
of things to be remembered by a method of 
tying knots in scarfs and handkerchiefs. Many 


humor-producing complications arise, partic- 
ularly in connection with two young people, 
the son and the daughter of the professors, 
respectively (and respectable too), who are 
finally the reminders to both parents that the 
“knots” 


many that fail to remind them of 


things to be recalled are meant to have these 
two young people tied by the “Marriage 


Knot.” 


Two Helpful Pamphlets 


HE Parish Activities Service, under the 

direction of Reverend George M. Nell, 
Effingham, Illinois, has issued two pamphlets: 
Use of Slides in Carrying on Parish Activities 
and Making Movies Help in Doing Parish 
Work both of which contain a wealth of in- 
formation on equipment and its uses, as well 
as numerous suggestions on ways, means and 
methods for those who are using visual ma- 
terials in church work. 

In the former pamphlet the writer considers 
the use of projected still pictures from the 
standpoint of instruction solely: 

Still pictures shown for mere recreation are a 
failure in competition with motion pictures, and as 
most members of the parish have frequent oppor- 


tunities of seeing motion pictures, it would be 
foolish for a parish to take up the use of stereop- 
ticon projected pictures from the mere recreational 
standpoint. 

However for instructional purposes in school and 
out of 


through slides or from opaque objects, has a decided 


school, the projected still picture, either 


advantage over the motion picture because: 

1. It allows greater flexibility in its use, as it 
permits showing what is wanted without showing 
anything else, at the time when it is wanted, and as 
long as it is wanted. For teaching purposes this 
flexibility is ideal. 

2. The supply of slides for teaching purposes 
is far superior in quantity and quality to the supply 


The 


terial covers the entire educational field, and when 


of motion picture films. wealth of slide ma- 


a slide is wanted which is not available, it can 


easily be made to order. The supply of opaque 


material is even more extensive than the slide ma- 


terial. 
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Model Model 
‘ A’? ‘sR? 

Direct Moves 
Lever Pictures 
Shift; Forward 
Forward and | 
Only Backward | 
| 

You are sure of precision im your Ste reopticon 


Work if you use 


PICTUROLS 


and | 


S. V. E. Film Stere opticon Lanterns 











| 
| These Visual Aids are being used in every State |} 
| an th nion and in several Foreign Countries | 
| 
= | 











Write for Catalogs and Prices. 


kree PICTU ROLS to Schools owning any 
standard Film Slide Lantern. 


? | 


S. V. E. Schoolfilms are approved wherever motion 
pictures form a part of the Visual Program. 


F 
SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, Inc. 
327 South La Salle Street Chicago, III. 


There is a profitable opportunity for reliable people acquainted with the school 
field who wish to represent the Society— Write for details. 
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Cabinets, M. ameras, 


Mazda Lamps, Gelatine, Etc. 


3. Of the low cost and long life of slides and 
opaque material, compared with motion picture film. 
4. From the pedagogical standpoint of teaching 
most teachers preference to the still 


value, give 


picture, and if given choice of only using either 
motion pictures or stereopticon pictures, would choose 
the latter, as they claim it has greater teaching value 
than the motion picture. Of course each of these 
projection methods have their own purposes, and a 
combination using both according to their particular 


purposes, gives the best results. 

How to make announcement slides, and how 
to judge slides are also included. There are 
sections devoted to the stereograph and its 
use, and to the projection of opaque pictures 
and objects. 

The second pamphlet gives a discussion 
along the same general lines for motion pic- 
the 


and 


tures—the equipment necessary 


sources of material, for educational social 
and recreational activities; how the project 
may be financed and how motion pictures 


should be used in instruction. 





9 
Don'ts 
1. Don’t delay in arranging your service 
programs. 
2. Don’t be 


your pictures. 


late in making bookings for 


3. Don’t use theatre pictures that have run 
themselves out with the general public, unless 
thoroughly revised and made fit for church 
use. 

1. Don’t run a picture show, but conduct a 
picture service. 

5. Don’t 
“thrilled.” 


6. Don’t run a picture without previewing, 


try to get your congregation 


or having a preview by one whom you can 
safely trust. 


Please Say You Saw the 


THEATRE EQUIPMENT- NEW AND USED 


Moving Picture Machines, Screens, Portable Pro- 
jectors, Stereopticons, Spot Lights, Booths, Film 
Slides, 

Send for list of films. 


MOVIE SUPPLY CO, 844 so waBash ave. CHICAGO ILS. 
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Brayco Film 
Stereopticons 


Use Standard Size Film 
Price and Booklet on Request 


Carbons, 





Write for Catalogue 











Corrections on Fourth Edition 


Of “‘1000 and One Films” 
“Making of 


Group 79: American 


» EQ 
| age 0o, 


Wire Rope” (2 reels) is Part 1 of the 
general subject on rope. Part 2 is “Uses 


of Wire Rope.” 

Page ov, Group Sl: The description of “Uses 
of Wire Rope” should be changed to read: 
Uses to which wire rope is put—such as 

for passenger elevators, freight elevators, 


derrick work, work, 


work, ete. 


steam shovel crane 
The distributors of these films. the Ameri- 

can Steel and Wire Company, also have a one- 

reel subject on “The Laying of a Big Ocean 

Telephone and Power Cable.” This covers the 

subject from transportation of the big armored 

and lead-covered cables from the shore to 
cable-laying boat, and method of operation 
in laying cable on ocean bed. 

Page 71, Group 96: should be changed to 
read “Group 95.” 

Page 119, Producer No. XVII: DeVry Cor- 
poration, 729 A Boylston St., Boston, Mass., 
should read, “DeVry Sales and Service 
Company, 729 Boylston Street, Boston, 
Mass.” 

(We would suggest that our readers make 
these corrections in their own copies of the 
book. If this is done also with any further 
corrections that may be given in later issues 
of the magazine the present edition will be 
kept up-to-date until the next edition appears 


a year later.) 








AMONG THE 


Among the Magazines 
and Books 
(Continued from }7 {73 
cinema and enjoy another hour of not un 
pleasant irritation witnessing another cellu 
loid drama off the same reel.” 

After mentioning the recent pother in the 
English press over “The Big Parade,” of 
which we have already given an account, The 
Post offers its own reaction to that particula: 
case and the situation in general: 

“Tho the fiercest of these critics had not a 
logical leg to stand on, it is still quite possible 
to understand their irritation and to regard 
it with tolerant sympathy. Had this been a 
British picture, the British Lion would have 
roared rough music into British ears and the 
Eagle would have been as dumb as any oyster. 
Being an American production, and primarily 
for American consumption, the Eagle did the 
screaming and the Lion furnished the silence. 
What else could have been expected ? 

“The perennial English criticism that many 
American movies are childish, trivial or in 
bad taste is much worthier of respectful con 
sideration. It may be true and there may be 
a good reason for the truth. Hollywood makes 
fact that it is not in the 
movie business for its health. The magnates 
of the industry have openly declared that they 


no secret of the 


are purveyors of thrills, laughter and heart 
throbs to the many to the few. If 
they are to break even they must 
only to the tastes but to the intellects of the 
hundred million rather than to those of th 
hundred thousand. The audiences that pro- 
ducers visualize are not those of 
Philadelphia or of sophisticated London, but 
assemblages of plain people of all ages who 
will not be put off with dramatic subtleties 
they can not grasp.” 


and not 
cater not 


educated 


Movinc Picture Worip (May 15th 
“When is it a Moving Picture” by William J 
Reilly, describes a “strange motion pictur 
thrown on the screen recently in a New York 
theatre. unannounced and without any credit 
titles whatsoever. It had no story, no plot. 
It consisted of shapes and patterns, 


broken 


sembled in new form, fanning out again, ap- 


no actors. 


in a constant motion, being up, as 


proaching, receding. seeming for all the 
world like the animation of a cubist painter s 


dream.” 
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“We looked up the program,” says Mr. 
Reilly. “The picture was Dudley Murphy’s 
Ballet Mecanique. So that was it! The Me- 
chanical Ballet.” 

The writer sought out Mr. Murphy, not so 
much, he declares, to find out how the pro- 
ducer made this curious picture, but to dis- 
cover at what cinematic principle he was 
driving. For the picture, it was evident, had 
made a decided impression on the audience. 

Mr. Murphy himself gives the explanation. 

“I made it,” he said, “because I wanted to 
make a moving picture.” 

‘A moving 


should be a definite 
rhythmic pattern of powerful image value. 


picture 
“For example. Take the typical ‘chase’ 
Whether it is a yacht chased by a de- 
stroyer, an automobile by an airplane, a horse 
by another horse, the image is not so impor- 
tant. It is a question of tempo.” 

Mr. Murphy’s definition is certainly ex- 
emplified in his work. 
outside 
with 


scene, 


For we have never 
of The Big Parade, a moving 
such rhythmic and dynamic 
tempo as is contained in Ballet Mecanique. 


seen. 
picture 
‘To me,” says Murphy, “pictures are 75 
per cent rhythm and 25 per cent image value. 
believe the secret of Chaplin’s success lies 
in his consummate knowledge and feeling for 
tempo. It is surely one of the reasons for 
the success of The Big Parade. W hen the 
France—left,. right- ~ 

left right, boom, boom, on and on they come. 
Repetition. The strength of this sequence is 
\ powerful effect is 
Repetition is one 
of the basic factors in all art, and films can 
use it to more advantage than almost any 
art form because of the time element.” 


troops are coming to 


due to this repetition. 
had with this technique. 


othe ! 

His Ballet Mecanique was produced in Paris 
and was first shown in Vienna in connection 
with the International Theatre Exposition of 
1924. 


expression in motion picture. 


most advanced 
After its initial 
at the Vienna Opera House it was 


being selected as the 
showing 
It then en- 
months in 
It was shown in London last year 
Its first Ameri- 
can exhibition was at a special subscription 
at the Klaw 


recalled for forty performances. 
joyed a sensational run of four 
Berlin. 
by the London Film Society. 


performance Theatre. 
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Book Reviews 


Course or Stupy 1n VisuaL Epucartion. 
Published by the Board of Education, City of 
Detroit, 1926. 248 pages, paper-bound. 

A most comprehensive volume is this, a brief 
notice of which was included in the editorial 
columns of our September issue. It was pre- 
pared under the direction of Burton A. Barns, 
Supervisor of Visual Education in De- 
troit, and is divided into three parts—the first 
covering a discussion of the routine to be 
followed in ordering films and slides from 
the Department of Visual Education, and the 
working of the “film circuit” plan, by which 
the Detroit system makes sure that each school 
receives two reels of film once every two weeks 
on film day—a routine which is sufficiently 
elastic, however, to permit teachers to secure 
whatever films they especially desire for show- 
ing at any particular time. The technique 
of operating a motion picture projector is 
also explained. 

“Suggested Methods for Use of Visual Ma- 
terials” is a section of this first part of the 
course which should be found particularly 
helpful to every teacher in the system. Sever- 
al who are particularly enthusiastic users of 
visual aids describe the methods they follow 
in specific lessons they have taught, or outline 
the procedure as it has been worked out in 
the organization of a particular school. 

Part II lists the visual materials available 
in the Detroit collection by subjects, for ready 
reference by any teacher who desires a spe- 
cific film or slide set for use in a particular 
branch of study. Part III gives a most com- 
plete content synopsis of each film (and there 
are more than two hundred of them listed) 
as well as a list of the slides in each set 
available—so that the teacher may be guided 
in her selection of visual material, and may 
prepare her class for the particular aids she 
selects. 


VisuAL Alps IN THE CurRICULUM, by Wil- 
liam M. Gregory, Director of the Educational 
Museum of the Cleveland Public Schools. An 
8-page pamphlet, published by the National 
Academy of Visual Instruction, 1926. 

Proper emphasis is fixed, in this practical 
and helpful discussion, upon the place and im- 
portance of the teacher in the working out 
of any plan for the use of visual materials 
and the very vital element of her training in 
such use. The author comments hopefully 
upon the encouraging growth to be observed 
in the number of courses in visual aids offered 
by teacher training institutions. 

After (a) the teacher, come the problems 
of (b) the curriculum and (c) visual materi- 
als. 

Concerning the former, Mr. Gregory be- 
lieves as do a majority of progressive visual- 
ists, that “the requirements of visual aids 
should be definitely set forth in the curriculum, 
so that each teacher may secure the necessary 
aids for each unit.” How this may be done 
is suggested by the author. 

The standards governing the selection of 
visual materials are covered in some detail, 
and Mr. Gregory sets forth a number of con- 
crete suggestions for methods of gathering and 
organizing the various sorts of visual aids, 
that should be decidedly useful to other work- 
ers in the field. 

Copies of the bulletin may be procured from 
the Secretary of the National Academy of 
Visual Instruction, State Department of Edu- 
cation, Charleston, West Va. 


THe ApBunpDAaNt LiFe, by Benjamin Ide 
Wheeler. 
published by the University of California 


Press, 1926. 
As stated in the cover announcements, this 


Edited by Monroe E. Deutsch and 
385 pages. 


book is “a record of a great constructive peri- 
od in the University of California, embodied 


(Concluded on page Sil) 





ADVERTISEMENT 

















The Acme 1s compact, dependable, 
easy to operate. It operates from the 
eiecric line current. } 
seen in the best theatres. It is 
tactory in the small class room as 
auditorium 
by non- professtonal operators 











The Finest Motion Picture Projector 


For Non- The hat al U Se 





THE new Acme S. V. FE. Type G port- 

able motion picture projector and stere- 
opticon is an outstanding achievement in 
the manufacture of projection equipment. 
It offers to the non-theatrical user of mo- 
tion pictures, either in the school or church, 
a machine that really gives good results- 
a projector that is dependable — and ren- 
ders the service you expect. 

Here, in the improved Acme S. V. E., is 
1¢w smoothness of operation, new quality 
in projection, increased reliability and the 
perfect mechanical accuracy that assures 
successful projection 

Inspect the new Acme S. V. E. Type G 
Note each of its improvements. Note its 


simplicity and economy of operation 








1130-1136 W. Austin Ave 


Note the convenience of its controls. 
Note its new enclosed metal film maga- 
zines. Note its Acme patented Gold Glass 
Shutter — the greatest step ever taken to 
increase the value of motion pictures for 
educational purposes. With the Acme 
Gold Glass Shutter you can show still pic- 
tures from.the motion picture film. You 
can hold a still picture for any length of 
time without any danger or damage to 
film. And still, with all the improve- 
ments will find no radical changes in 
Acme’s proved design. 

Write us for the name of the Acme dis- 
tributor near you. Let us arrange a dem- 
onstration -of the Acme S. V. E. with no 
obligation on your part. Write us today. 






INTERNATIONAL PROJECTOR CORPORATION 


{eme Division 











THE 


ACME S.V.E. TYPE G 


sajfé and 
»rdinary 
It gives results as fine as 
just as satis- 
in the big 


t14s Spectaliy designed for use 





CME 


| Mor ION Picture 
Pr OJECTORS 


Please Say You Saw the Advertisen 





ent in THe Eovcationat Screen 





Chicago, Illinois 

















THE EDUCATIONAL SCREEN 





Among the Producers 


(This department belongs to the commercial companies whose activi- 
ties have a real and important bearing on progress in the visual field. 

Within our space limitations we shall reprint each month, from data 
supplied by these companies, such material as seems to offer most infor- 
mational and news value to our readers. 

We invite all serious producers in this field to send us their literature 


regularly.—Editor. ) 


McIntosh-Bond-Pilgrim Merger 


LL advocates of Visual Education will 
be interested in the announcement re- 
cently made of the merger of the McIn- 

tosh Stereopticon Company, Geo. W. Bond 

Slide Company, and the slide department of 

Pilgrim Photoplay Exchange. 

This merger brings under one management 
all of the assets, product and business of these 
three concerns, for although the Moving Pic- 
ture Department of Pilgrim Photoplay Ex- 
change does not form an integral part of the 
merger, yet for all practical purposes it is 
included, since the business institution and 
the headquarters of Pilgrim Photoplay Ex 
change (Motion Picture Dapartment), is the 
same as that of the McIntosh Company, the 
Bond Slide Company and the Slide Depart 
ment of Pilgrim Photoplay Exchange. 

The new company will operate as McIntosh 
Stereopticon Company with sales offices at 
1150 South Michigan Ave. and production 
shops at 30 East Randolph Street. 

Bertram Willoughby is the manager of the 
concern and Geo. W. Bond is chief product 
man, while H. Price remains as manager of 
the mechanical department. The new concern 
will continue to make all the popular models 
of McIntosh Stereopticons. 


continue to make the Premier film slide ma- 


They will also 


chine and the combination machine (film and 
glass slide). 

They will also continue to distribute edu- 
cational and religious slides on both the sales 
Besides their library of 


and rental basis. 


over 25,000 negatives, they are getting out a 





brand-new series of educational 


slides for 


use from the kindergarten to the 8th grade, 
edited by Stella Myers, as well as several sets 
on the Project Method, edited by Prof. Brown 
of the Spry School of Chicago. 

They also are releasing a set on the Balti- 
more Catechism and a set of 100 slides on the 
Eucharistic Congress edited by Father Lehane 
of Batavia, Illinois. The new company will 
still continue to produce and distribute edu- 
cational and religious film rolls. Their spe- 
cialty is a new set of film rolls on the Holy 
Bible which will correlate with the Sunday 
School 


Lessons. Twenty-four rolls are now 


available and new rolls are being released 
weekly. 

Pilgrim Photoplay Exchange has just is- 
sued a new catalog which is by far the largest 
and best catalog this company has ever put 
out. They will also continue to handle port- 
able and semi-portable moving picture ma- 


Both full 


of projection screens and all accessories nee- 


chines. concerns handle a line 
essary for visual equipment. 
This brings under one roof and one manage- 


ment an entire line of visual education goods. 


New Location 


Homestead Films has moved from 732 S. 
Wabash Avenue to their new location at 1322 
3elmont Avenue, Chicago. (Make this nota- 


tion in your copy of “1000 and One Films.”) 














AMONG THI 


PRODUCERS 


War Department Library of Film Available 


NDER regulations issued _by the War De 
U partment, producers may now have a 
choice of some 2,000,000 feet of training camp 
and war scenes taken by the Signal Corps of 
the United States Army during the World War 
period, and at present assembled in the 
vaults of the War Department, in Washington. 

In announcing this material, the department 
pointed out that not more than 10,000 ft. of 
this film has ever been shown to the public, 
and that only one film has been made exclu- 
That film, Flashes of {ction. 


was made by the Signal Corps in 1920 and 


sively from it. 


was shown throughout the United States by 
various organizations. 

The Signal Corps has prepared a complete 
index of the matter, from which producers 
may select such scenes as they desire. They 
will not be permitted to use the negatives, but 
as many positive prints as they desire will 


be made by the Signal Corps at the regular 


Here 


FILMS 


Atlas Educational Film Co. 
1111 South Blvd., Oak Park, Ill. 


Bosworth, DeFrenes & Felton 
Distributors of “A Trip Through Filmland” 
60 N. State St., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Carlyle Ellis 71 West 23rd St., New York City 


Producer of Social Service Films 


The Chronicles of America Photoplays 


Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 


(See advertisement page 452 


DeVry Corporation 109] Center St., Chicago, 


(Se id rt n 480 


Eastman Kodak Co. 
(See 


Rochester, N. Y 


advertisement on Outside Back C 


Burton Holmes Laboratory 
7510 N. Ashland Ave., 








commercial rate. The material may be used 
in any sort of a film produced, but a com- 
plete copy of the final picture must be run be- 
fore a committee of three Army officers who 
will determine whether certain restrictions im- 
posed upon its use by the department have 


been complied with. 


08 


Book Reviews 

( tinued from page 508 ) 
in the best writing and public utterances of 
899 to 1919.” 


Living as he did in those years when edu- 


its President from 


cation generally was coming into its own in 
method and procedure, Dr. Wheeler’s life is 
tremendously significant. His wide interests 
and his efficient evaluation of the facts and 
problems of his executive career, as seen in 
his writing and public addresses, are clearly 


edited in the present volume. 


It Is! 


(A Trade Directory for the Visual Field ) 


International Harvester Co. 
606 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 
tisement page 449) 


Long-Bell Lumber Co. 
R. A. Long Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
tteement n page 494) 


s | , 


Pathe Exchange 


S 


35 W. 45th St., New York City 
n page 195) 
Pictorial Clubs. Inc. 
350 Madison Ave., New York City 
Pilgrim Photoplay and Book Exchange 
1150 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


Ray-Bell Films 
817 


Inc. 


University Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 


Roosevelt Memorial Association Film Library 
28 E. 20th St., New York City 
en ’ 493) 


Rothacker Industrial Films, Ine. 
7510-14 N. Ashland Ave., Chicago, III. 


Rowland Rogers Productions 


71 W. 23rd St., New York City 

















5k: OUR 


) 





Society for Visual Education 
327 South La Salle St., Chicago, IIl. 


(See advertisement on page 505) 


Spiro Film Corporation 
Irvington-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on page 497) 


Standard Pictures Corporation Hollywood, Calif. 


United Cinema Co. 
120 W. 41st St., New York City 


424 Clay Ave., Scranton, Pa. 


for the non-theatrical exhibitor) 


Elbert H. York 


(2 reel comedies 


United Projector and Films Corporation 
228 Franklin St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


World Educational Film Co. 
732 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 


Y. M. C. A. Free Film Service 
120 W. 41st St., New York 
1111 Center St., Chicago 


MOTION PICTURE CAMERAS 


Bell and Howell Co. 
1803 Larchmont Ave. Chicago, Ill. 


1091 Center St., Chicago, II]. 


480, 481) 


DeVry Corporation 


(See advertisements on pages 


MOTION PICTURE MACHINES and SUPPLIES 


Acme Motion Picture Projector Co. 
1132 West Austin Ave., Chicago, III. 


(See advertisement on page 509) 


Capitol Projector Co. 
133 W. Washington St., Chicago, II]. 


1091 Center St., Chicago, III. 


480, 481) 


DeVry Corporation 


(See advertisements on pages 


Exhibitors Supply Co. 
825 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


Movie Supply Co. 844 S Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


(See advertisement on page 506) 


Pilgrim Photoplay and Book Exchange 
1150 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Safety Projector Co. Duluth, Minn. 


Scientific and Cinema Supply Co. 
Washington, D. C. 
on page 500) 


Chas. M. Stebbins Picture Supply Co. 
1818 Wyandotte St., Kansas City, Mo. 


(See advertisement 


United Cinema Co. 
120 W 4lst St., New York City 


United Projector and Film Corp. 
228 Franklin St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


World Educational Film Co. 
732 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, II]. 


TRADE DIRECTORY 









PUBLICATIONS 
The Century Co., 


(See advertisement 


353 Fourth Ave., New York 


»n page 496) 


Journal of Geography 


2249 Calumet Ave., Chicago, Il, 
Back Cover) 


(See advertisement on Inside 


Journal of Home Economics 
1211 Cathedral St., Baltimore, Md, 


(See advertisement on page 501) 


SCREENS 
Acme Metallic Screen Co. New Washington, Ohio 


Exhibitors Supply Co. 
825 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIL 


Raven Screen Corporation 


1476 Broadway, New York City 


SLIDES and FILM SLIDES 


Geography Supply Bureau 
314 College Ave., Ithaca, N. Y, 


Keystone View Co. Meadville, Pa. 


(See advertisen t g 4 


MeIntosh Stereopticon Co. 
1150 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill, 


(See advertiseme 1 1g 494 


Society for Visual Education 
327 South La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


Ss adver ” 


Spencer Lens Co., 


See 154 


442 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Transparex Educational Slide Co. 


2241 Clifton Ave., Chicago, IL 


STEREOGRAPHS and STEREOSCOPES 
Keystone View Co. Meadville, Pa. 
(See advertisement £ t 


STEREOPTICONS and OPAQUE PROJECTORS 


Bausch and Lomb Optical Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


DeVry Corporation 


See advertisemer 


1091 Center St., Chicago, IIL 


1 421 


Society For Visual Education 
327 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill 


(See advertisemen l g 05 


Spencer Lens Co., 442 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


(See advertisement ye 450 
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